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An Open Letter 


to American Business Men: 


Gentlemen: 


You now have golden opportunity to demonstrate your faith in the future of this country. 
It is infinitely important that you rise to the occasion forthwith. 





The financial soundness of the United States has been proved to the whole world: the 
American dollar stands higher internationally today than it did before our banks were closed. 


Our national finances now give every promise of being set in businesslike order; drastic 
economies are to be effected promptly, definite plans have been formulated to increase revenue 
very substantially. 


The backbone of the nation, the working classes, have given a most convincing, most 
gratifying exhibition of patience, fortitude, forbearance. They have proved how deep-rooted 


is their law-abiding instinct. In short, they have proved they are made of the finest of mettle. 


This should not be interpreted as meaning that they can be lightly subjected to further 
stress and distress. It should not be interpreted as meaning that the need for exerting every 
ounce of your ability, vitality, initiative, courage is not urgent. 





It is inconceivable that you will not find banks and bankers ready to rally to your co- 
operation in setting the wheels of industry and business in quickened motion. 


The whole people have given impressive evidence that they are eager to follow vigorous 
leadership. 


You have witnessed the response to President Roosevelt’s clear-cut, decisive, aggressive, 
affirmative action. Give them similar leadership and you unquestionably will find them 
equally responsive. 


Heretofore—perhaps naturally—you have concentrated largely on economy, economy, 
economy, on cutting, cutting, cutting, on retrenching, retrenching, retrenching, all of which 
meant dismissals, dismissals, dismissals. 





The hour has come for instituting a different course. 


The hour has come to act constructively, to fall into line with the new faith which has 
been born. 


The hour has come to begin building up instead of continuing to tear down. 





Gigantic pent-up demand has accumulated during the last three years of retrenchment, 
apprehension, hoarding. 


The total amount of savings, the total amount of spendable money today is enormous 
—almost beyond imagining. 


What is required is a spark of confidence to set the whole machinery of business, the 
whole machinery of normal living into action. 


You, properly backed by bankers, can create this essential spark. 





Upon you rests an immeasurable responsibility: the weal or woe of this whole land. 
Are you ready to exercise courage P 
Or only cowardice? 





We await your answer, not in words but in your deeds. 
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We shall be glad to send organizations reprints of the above message at the price of $4.00 for 200, $6.00 for 500, $7.50 for 1,000 


copies. 
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1904— 1933! During this period 
Buick motor cars have become 
almost as much an institution in 
America as the Home and Family. 
The motoring public’s friendship 
for Buick has continued unchanged 
throughout the most swiftly chang- 
ing twenty-nine years in American 
history. 

This friendship extends to tens of 
thousands of families—to those who 
own Buicks and to those who do 
not—to those who are purchasing 
their first Buick car and to those 
who have owned five—ten—or 
twenty. A number of these owners 
grew up in Buick families—and their 
sons and daughters are showing the 
same high regard for this car today. 

Buick could not serve so many 
families so long and intimately with- 
out becoming to them something 
more than a commercial product— 
and without looking upon them, in 
turn, as something more than mere 
customers. 

Many, many people regard Buick 
almost as a member of the family. 
Buick regards them as friends. And 
we are determined to retain their 
friendship through the years by con- 
tinued fine, reliable manufacture. 





THE 
FAMILY 





Refinement Evident in Every Detail 


Buick models for 1933 have beautiful new Bodies by Fisher—Valve- 
in-Head Straight Eight Engines Cushioned in Rubber—and Fisher 
No Draft Ventilation, Individually Controlled. All are Buicks 
through and through—with refinement in every detail—and with 
Buick’s capacity to give more and better miles. All are fine, econom- 
ical motor car investments, and are offered on the liberal and con- 
venient G. M. A. C. payment plan. 


NEW 1933 BUICK 








WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM .. . BODY BY FISHER 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


The track has been gratifyingly 
cleared. 


Spring should bring more Sum- 
mery business weather. 


Leaders: Please start leading. 


Expect early return to easy money 
rates. 


Avoid guaranteeing maintenance of 
low prices. 


How the motor industry one day 
will boom! 


ee 


Hitler invites being hit. 


Let’s buy—or good-by! 


Beer won't make life all beer and 
skittles. 


Insurance has nobly stood the test. 


Roosevelt, wisely, is driving Con- 
gress hard while he has the whip 
hand. 


Proposed farm “relief” plan gives 
conservatives a pain. 


Britain obviously is pressing to- 
wards the gold standard. 


ee 


Orders talk loudest. 


Reflation looms; inflation doesn’t. 


. 


Cancellations are the cancers of 
business. Avoid ’em! 


Only work will work our salvation. 


A prediction: Europe’s predicted 
war will be averted. 


Cutting tire varieties is wiser than 
cutting prices. 


The jitters are being jettisoned. 
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FACT and 


By THE 


Do Many O many American industries 
Industries need dictators? Have their 
Need leaders failed to exercise sound, ef- 
Dictators? fective, satisfactory leadership? 


Can conditions be righted without 
drastic changes? Admittedly, President Roosevelt has 
been able to achieve so much so swiftly mainly because he 
has been able to act the role of virtual dictator. The tra- 
ditional, the historic American spirit revolts against dic- 
tatorships and everything they connote. Yet emergencies 
have brought forth dictators in various countries—in Rus- 
sia, in Turkey, in Italy, in Germany, and in several lesser 
nations. That critical conditions have arisen in the United 
States, and in various American industries, cannot be dis- 
puted. Should we, too, subordinate our vaunted individu- 
alism to arbitrary rule? 

President George P. Torrence, of the Link-Belt Com- 
pany, with whom the writer has discussed our various eco- 
nomic ills, declares: 

“President Roosevelt should appoint a dictator for each major 
crop—wheat, corn, oats, cotton. These dictators should be respon- 
sible to, or themselves form, the Federal Farm Board. Each dic- 
tator should have authority to limit acreage. 

“Raw material industries are in just as much need of firm 
handling as agriculture—and should be exempted from our Anti- 
Trust Acts. The bituminous coal industry should, through a Trade 
Association, make rules and appoint a dictator or director to en- 
force them. Lumber could be aided in the same way. The oil in- 
dustry should also be given a chance to regulate itself legally under 
Federal Commission supervision. The only manufacturing indus- 
try that should be included at once is steel and iron... . 

“The emergency is just as great as in 1917 and just as definitely 
calls for prompt, direct action, with the President in executive 
control.” 

‘Tis indisputable that there has been a grave breakdown 
in the functioning of our existing go-as-you-please, mu- 
tually destructive system. Chaos, involving appalling un- 
employment, cannot be permitted indefinitely without in- 
viting social upheaval. Do dictatorships constitute the 
way out? ‘ 

The subject is open for discussion. 


Means isn’t the end. 


Frozen consciences beget frozen assets. 


To hole out, hold out. 


Closers count. 


“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 





COMMENT 


EDITOR 


General DVERSITY has broadened and 
Motors deepened many men. A. P. 
Comes to Sloan, for example, long concen- 
Rescue trated on running General Motors, 


dedicating his whole time, thought 
and vitality to business. But since national conditions de- 
manded the active attention of men of affairs, Mr. Sloan 
has consecrated a generous part of his brains to patriotic 
and civic service. Quite some time ago Mayor Murphy of 
Detroit told me that Mr. Sloan was proving one of the 
city’s most helpful, valuable, constructive assets. Now 
Mr. Sloan and General Motors have come to the rescue 
of Detroit in its dire need for banking facilities. Briefly, 
General Motors has furnished $12,500,000 common stock 
capital and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation $12,- 
500,000 preferred capital to give Detroit a first-class bank 
capable of meeting that metropolitan community’s large- 
scale needs. Proving the absence of mercenary motives, 
General Motors offers to sell any or all of the common 
shares to investors, without a penny of profit. 
This incident, important in itself, is still more impor- 
tant in that it reflects a new sense of social responsibility 
by American industry. 


When at their worst, things demand your best. 


Riches insulate. 


The best one can do is to do the best one can. 
Patience can become a vice. 


RESIDENT 


Another ROOSEVELT 
Dangerous started off with a practically 
“Farm Relief” perfect batting score. Then he 
Experiment sponsored a “farm relief” program 


of very dubious soundness. It is 
doubtful whether it will work out any less disastrously 
than Hoover’s ill-fated Farm Board, which has cost tax- 
payers several hundred million dollars without having ac- 
complished anything worthwhile for farmers. Admitted- 
ly, a large section of our agricultural population are suf- 
fering acute hardships. But are they, after all, worse off 
than our many millions of unemployed and many other 
victims of the depression? Had agriculture curtailed pro- 
duction as have most industries, it probably would have 
been relatively better off than other industries and busi- 
nesses. The newest hodge-podge agricultural panacea 
seems more political than politic. 


Close-Ups of High-Ups 
NE moral I draw from what has befallen Charles E. 
Mitchell is: 

Don’t be hard-boiled. 

Mitchell has several most emphatic qualities. He hadn't 
the slightest toleration for sentiment in business. Busi- 
ness was business. 

He was hard-boiled, and didn’t care who knew it. To 
have been anything else would have been mugwumpish. 

He drove himself as mercilessly hard as he drove his 
lieutenants. He exhibited unlimited mental and physical 
vitality. He was eternally on the job one hundred per 
cent. He had no use for playboys. 

To me, his most impressive characteristic of all was his 
unflinching courage after the bottom fell out of things in 
1929. I saw him almost every afternoon when the panic 
was fiercest; I have talked with him frequently since. | 
have never seen any mortal manifest more unwavering 
courage. Although he personally was “getting it in the 
neck” right and left, I have never known him to whimper 
one moment, one syllable. Unlike many financial person- 
ages, he scorned to weep on anyone’s shoulder. 

My experience among financial, industrial and other 
leaders convinces me profoundly that it is inexpressibly 
foolish to be hard-boiled, that it doesn’t pay in the end to 
exclude sentiment as frigidly as a refrigerator ousts warm 
air. 

The “successful” man who isn’t “human,” humane, isn't 
genuinely successful. Often he ceases to be even finan- 
cially successful before he reaches the end of his earthly 
journey. 


CCORDING to report, one of America’s most flagrant 
gold hoarders was a New Yorker whose name was 
frequently mentioned as in line for the Cabinet. 
Some of our rich citizens who shipped large amounts of 
gold out of the country are understood to be in a quandary 
because of foreign embargoes against exporting the metal. 


ALKING about gold, a financier tells me this: A 
friend was talking with a descendant of William 
Rockefeller, a boy, and asked if he would like to visit the 
zoo to see an eagle. 
“Eagles” ejaculated the lad scornfully. “Eagles are gold 
pieces.” 


HE Bostonian, F. H. Prince, who has projected himself 

into the railway limelight with a revolutionary scheme 
for scrapping all that has already been done so laboriously 
to bring about railway mergers in line with the Transpor- 
tation Act, is not highly rated by railroaders. They can- 
not understand why he should have been picked—if he 
was picked—by President Roosevelt as a chief advisor on 
transportation problems. 

The East is within measurable distance of seeing estab- 
lished the planned four systems headed by Pennsylvania, 
New York Central, Baltimore & Ohio and Chesapeake & 
Ohio. Were all the progress already achieved annulled, 
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the prospect of effecting the proposed two-system plan in 
the measurable future would be dim indeed. 


NE ot the new-generation executives who is very 

quietly making an extraordinary record for effective 
work is Ted Quinn, “a boy from the country,” who was 
brought to New York not very long ago by President 
Gerard Swope of General Electric, and who is now his 
righthand man. Unlike Swope, who reminds one of a 
bundle of highly-charged electric energy, Quinn’s methods 
attract no attention, so quietly, undemonstratively, does 
he function. 

Opportunity is not dead! 


HE U. S. Supreme Court's 

ruling that bituminous coal 
companies can legally maintain co- 
operative sales agencies should 
prompt co-operation in other indus- 
tries to eradicate existing ruinous evils. Americanism 
and individualism heretofore have been synonymous. This 
fitted pioneering days. But America has reached a stage 
which demands co-operation for the common good. An 
industrial, an agricultural, a banking, an economic system 
which has brought the existing plight manifestly needs 
drastic revision. Leaders, competitors, must not think 
only of themselves. The wellbeing of all must be given 
far greater consideration if our social structure is to hold 
together, to be made strong, stable, successful. 

The Appalachian Coal decision paves the way for wider 
co-operation among many industries. Such co-operation 
palpably is more sensible, more efficacious, more fruitful 
than competition which inflicts ruin, distress, widespread 
unemployment. Unless industrialists and other men of 
affairs evolve, without undue delay, live-and-let-live prin- 
ciples and policies, they themselves cannot hope to live. 


Will Other 
Industries 
Utilize the 
Coal Ruling? 


Be Kind UTHORITY often breeds 
While You austerity. Men _ beset by 
Have the countless pressing responsibilities 
Chance often become, sometimes quite un- 


intentionally, callous towards hu- 
mans. They permit themselves to become mercenary ma- 
chines. In time something happens: They reach retire- 
ment age or they lose their place because of changed con- 
ditions, a change in control or some other cause. Stripped 
of their authority and having time for reflection, how does 
their mind work? I have known instance after instance 
where there set in poignant regret that more sympathy, 
more consideration, more sentiment, more of the milk of 
human kindness was not employed during the years there 
was abundant opportunity for so doing. Only that life is 
truly satisfying and successful which has been motivated 
by an ardent desire to make life more satisfying and satis- 
factory for others. 
Mushy? No; profound commonsense, profound truth, 
profoundly good business. 


What's your final goal? Why? 
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Go Right Ahead 
But Go Ahead Right! 


F BUSINESS is going ahead, it 
| may as well travel on the right 

track. 

It might start by declaring a holi- 
day on “happy thought” experiments. 
Many companies to-day are halfway 
between the sheriff and the under- 
taker. The temptation is terribly 
strong to do new and untried things 
in the hope that from them some good 
may miraculously come. Anything 
that’s new is petted and praised, quite 
regardless of its merit. Anything 
that’s old is thrown automatically into 
the discard. Many executives are 
“jumpy.” 

Yet, in my judgment, that is ex- 
actly the wrong way to go ahead. 
I do not mean that no experiments 
at all should be tried; every business 
should take aggressive, constructive 
action to clean out unsound policies 
and methods. I do mean that there 
should be less floundering around, 
trying this and trying that, hoping 
that by some magic, mysterious 
method troubles will suddenly be 
wiped out. There is no magic or 
mysterious way of getting new busi- 
ness, and novel methods work only 
under novel circumstances. 


EW policies, new products, and 

new methods have a real place 
in business. Few people will quarrel 
with them when they are taken on 
after a thorough analysis proves that 
they will mean greater profits on the 
ledgers. 

3ut undiscriminating worship of 
new things just because they are new 
is another matter. They have their 
bad points as well as their good ones. 
And the danger to-day lies in the fact 
that bad points are often overlooked 
in the rush to try something different. 
In fact, weaknesses are not looked 
for in the anxiety to inaugurate 
changes. 

New products may increase sales. 
They also may double selling costs. 
Wouldn’t it pay to be careful and 
weigh every ascertainable fact before 
rushing into something new? 

New methods of paying salesmen 
may cut sales expense—and they may 
also destroy the salesmen’s loyalty to 
the company. Expense reduction 
May be the right thing to do. The 





By JOHN M. HANCOCK 


Chairman, Jewel Tea Company 


Blackstone Studios 


point is, what expenses? Where will 
they be reduced? Some expenses are 
the lifeblood of a business. To cut 
these may be to cut the company’s 
throat, to destroy a vital and irre- 
placeable value. 


OR most companies, this is not 

the time to experiment or to 
cast well-proved methods overboard. 
Nearly everyone has faced a falling 
sales volume. But declining sales 
may be caused by conditions entirely 
outside of management’s control as 
well as by internal conditions. Trade 
levels put general limits on the 
amount of business a company can 
do. 

A decline in sales is no reason, by 
itself, for assuming that a company’s 
fundamental policies are unsound and 
that it must make radical changes— 
especially, changes whose final results 
cannot even be approximated in ad- 
vance. 


Proved methods that worked once 
will probably work again under nor- 
mal conditions. Unproved methods 
stand a small chance of being suc- 
cessful under subnormal conditions, 
and a thousand-to-one shot is a 
pretty poor bet for a business that 
has made profits with its previous 
policies. 

When competitors begin to cut se- 
riously into sales, there may be some 
reason for a change in methods. But 
before trying something new, test the 
idea in every way you can to be sure 
that it will work. Be sure that sales 
fell off while old methods were still 
being practiced—that new ideas pre- 
viously put into effect didn’t have 
anything to do with the decline. And 
be sure that the failure of the poli- 
cies was due to the policies them- 
selves, and not to the way they were 
carried out. 

For it takes more than sound poli- 
cies and sound planning to make a 
business go. The most perfect plan 
will fail if it is left to itself. <A 
plan is like a new automobile, all 
ready to go—but without an engine. 
The engine is work, and more work. 


HE new plan based largely or 
solely on enthusiasm will surely 
blow up, and the net result will be 
an upset organization whose think- 
ing has been diverted from the pur- 
pose of the business and whose re- 
gard for the boss has been reduced. 
It takes a long time to spread an 
idea through a large organization, so 
changes should be as few as neces- 
sary; if they are made, they should 
be driven through completely, and 
not be made the victims of waning 
enthusiasm before they have a chance 
to reach their full effectiveness. 
The pressure upon executives to 
get results is terrific, and it is easy 
to understand why new and unusual 
methods so often seem attractive. But 
even an elephant won’t cross a bridge 
until he’s sure it’s going to hold him. 
Business can learn a profound les- 
son from the elephant. Less time and 
less money would be wasted if every 
business man refused to do anything 
in a new way until he had proved it 
by test and satisfied himself that he 
would do it better than in the old way. 
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Coming Changes in Our 


Banking System 


UR banking system needs to be 
reformed. 


And it will be. 

Banking needs to be unscrambled. 

And it will be. 

At the turn of the century busi- 
ness, was well defined in this coun- 
try. But Big Business then became 
ebsessed with the idea that size and 
volume were all-important. The sales- 
man climbed into the saddle. 

Theretofore commercial banks did 
a commercial banking business. Trust 
companies did a trust business. Sav- 
ings banks did a savings bank busi- 
ness. The investment and the pri- 
vate bankers did investment and pri- 
vate banking respectively. 

In the inordinate desire for size— 
always wanting to be larger—trust 
companies abandoned their long-es- 
tablished practices and invaded the 
commercial banking field. Commer- 
cial banks, in return, proceeded to 
bring about the enactment of national 
and state laws to enable them to in- 
vade the field of trust companies. 

The race became swifter and swift- 
er. 

Next the savings bank field was 
invaded by commercial banks and 
trust companies. Not content with 
this, commercial banks, by the indirect 
method of forming security affiliates 
which were tied into parent institu- 
tions through stock ownership, invad- 
ed the investment and private bank- 
ers’ field. 

Then followed a grand melee. The 
constant desire to find something to 
sell to the public, in the very nature 
of things, led to the flotation of many 
unsound enterprises and securities. 
Some historic, old institutions refused 
to leave their ancient moorings and 
they are the ones which have stood up 
like the Rock of Gibraltar and will 
prosper with the return of general 
business recovery. 


HAT is the cure? What re- 
forms are we likely to witness? 
Bluntly, the objective will be a re- 
turn, as far as practicable, to the 
status quo in 1900. 

That is to say, legislation will be 
sought to compel each class of in- 
stitution and firm to confine its 
operations, so far as now feasible, to 
its original, its proper, its logical 
sphere. 


By B. C. FORBES 


We have actually undergone a 
banking revolution since President 
Roosevelt took office. 

The Federal Reserve, in conjunc- 
tion with the Federal Treasury De- 
partment, has assumed unprecedented 
authority and responsibility for the 
nation’s banks. Having decreed 
which banks could open (and which 
must remain closed) have they not 
assumed at least a moral responsibil- 
ity for seeing to it that banks accord- 
ed their O. K. shall stay sound? 

This task can be adequately per- 
formed only if the Federal Reserve 
undertakes supervision and examina- 
tion of reopened banks. 


P till now the Federal Reserve 

has been dependent for infor- 
mation about national banks on the 
Comptroller of the Currency’s de- 
partment. For information concern- 
ing state members of the Federal Re- 
serve, the Federal Reserve has had 
to rely on examinations conducted by 
state banking departments. 

A movement is under way to have 
all members of the Federal -Reserve 
report direct to and be examined 
by the Federal Reserve. The propo- 
sal is to set up in each of the twelve 
Federal Reserve Districts a chief ex- 
aminer of institutions, whether Fed- 
eral or state. Each district would 
report direct to the Federal Reserve 
in Washington, which would thus be 
put in possession of complete data 
concerning every bank in the country. 

After all, it is the Federal Reserve 
that does discounting for banks, gives 
out currency and the like. 

It is also proposed, in order to 
strengthen our whole banking system, 
to raise the minimum capital for new 
banks. Instead of $10,000 or $15,- 
000, a minimum of $25,000 is being 
considered for state banks and $50,- 
000 for national banks. 


XISTING facilities for examin- 

ing banks are utterly inadequate 
in many states. Some state superin- 
tendents frankly confess that they 
have too many institutions to ex- 
amine and too few competent examin- 
ers to do the work. Obviously, it is 
ridiculous to expect a young man 
drawing $1,500 to $2,500 a year to 
be able to check or checkmate the ac- 
tivities of a billion-dollar or even 


$100,000,000 institution officered by 
men drawing $25,000 to $150,000 a 
year. 

If it were possible to bring ail 
the banks into the Federal Reserve 
System, then that widely-demanded 
reform, insurance or guarantee of 
deposits, would perhaps become un- 
necessary—or, if still insisted on, 
feasible. 

Another weakness cries aloud for 
correction, a weakness which has been 
responsible for the bankruptcy of 
many a small institution, namely, the 
paying of too high rates of interest 
on deposits. Obviously, when as 
high as 4 per cent. is offered on de- 
posits, bank officers feel compelled to 
fill their portfolios with high-rate and 
therefore risky investments and also 
to make dubious real estate loans on 
which fat commissions, fees, etc., can 
be garnered. 

Extension of branch banking is 
also contemplated. The largest num- 
ber of bank failures have occurred 
in territories immediately surround- 
ing large cities where branches were 
forbidden — Chicago, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis are examples. There the 
big banks, as a rule, have withstood 
all onslaughts, whereas the mortality 
among independent suburban banks 
has been appalling. 


HE present prospect is that an 

earnest effort will be made to 
strengthen greatly the Federal Re- 
serve System by admitting many in- 
stitutions now non-members and that 
most of the reforms here outlined 
will be accepted and championed by 
Congress. 

That private bankers will continue 
absolutely unregulated is, in view of 
public sentiment, most improbable. 
Nevertheless, if security affiliates are 
to be abolished by commercial banks, 
as seems certain, the services of pri- 
vate bankers capable of marketing 
vast amounts of new capital will be 
essential. Since the average annual 
amount of new capital raised in this 
country in the five years preceding 
1930 has been in excess of $8,000,- 
000,000, it will be realized that the 
finding of so many billions is a colos- 
sal task, achievable only by the ex- 
istence of investment firms enjoying 
public confidence. 
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After Beer 
—What? 


PRIL 6: Midnight. 
What then? 

Beer returns from exile with a 
thirteen-year accumulation of new 
ideas, new processes, new methods 
which sound strange to the brewer 
of pre-Volstead 1920. “Vitaminized” 
beer. Radio advertising, with the 
slant probably based on “the good old 
days.” Shell-thin glass beer mugs, 
much lighter than the old glass 
steins. Tank cars, and motor trucks 
in place of massive, Percheron-drawn 
wagons. 

The Bavarian Castle style of brew- 
ery architecture, once familiar from 
coast to coast, will give way to a 
simplified modern design. Compact 
equipment and pumps in the place of 
gravity conveyors will result in small- 
er and lower buildings. Pre-cooked 
cereal ingredients will make unneces- 
sary the brewery cooker. Electrical 
equipment will lower production 
costs, and improved brewing methods 
will speed up production and decrease 
the time needed for proper aging. 

Linings of glass and stainless steel 
will be used in kettles, pipes and vats, 
and kegs may be of stainless steel or 
even newer alloys. Water will be 
chemically treated to offset local 
variations. Precision and automatic 
recording instruments and a more 
complete knowledge of the chemistry 
of brewing will give full control over 
quality and flavor. Beer will get its 
“head” more from artificial carboni- 
zation and less from the natural pro- 
cess. And most of the large brewing 
companies will establish research 
laboratories similar to those of the 
great food manufacturers. 


Beer. 


ILL beer pass from brewer to 
public in ways hallowed by 
tradition and sentiment, or will new 
channels of distribution be created? 
The answer depends chiefly on 
state regulations. But if present plans 
go through, it is likely that most beer 
will be sold in bottles, where, thirteen 
years ago, most of it was sold on 
draught. By some it is believed that 
the German beer garden, always pop- 
ular in beer-loving neighborhoods, 
will replace the saloon as the favorite 
Place for public beer drinking. Still 


What’s New in Business 


an unsolved puzzle is the probable 
effect on soda fountains. 

Will beer “bring back prosperity 
and employment”? 

Brewers themselves gasp at the 
fantastic estimates now in circulation 
concerning the new business that will 
come from beer. But careful calcula- 
tions, checked in most cases with pre- 
prohibition figures, indicate that 
brewers will spend nearly $400,000,- 
000 for new buildings and equipment, 
and will employ 80,000 workers in 
production. 


DDITIONAL hundreds of mill- 

ions will be spent for supplies and 
ingredients, for wages, for transpor- 
tation, for wholesale and retail dis- 
tribution. Electrical equipment man- 
ufacturers expect to benefit to the 
tune of $50,000,000; motor truck 
manufacturers to reap $20,000,000 
of business; railroads, $75,000,000 ; 
wooden box manufacturers, $30,000, - 
000; bottle makers, $15,000,000; ad- 
vertising media, $25,000,000. Barley 
growers will find a market for 60,- 
000,000 bushels of their product; 
corn growers, 12,000,000 bushels; 
rice growers, 2,500,000 bushels ; hop 
growers, 40,000,000 pounds. Other 
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reasonably direct beneficiaries, whose 
share is impossible to estimate, will 
be bottle-cap makers; label printers 
and lithographers; maltsters; yeast 
fermenters ; cereal processors ; ice-ma- 
kers; makers of kegs, bars, taps, 
brass rails, and steins; pretzel bend- 
ers; potato chip friers; cheese mak- 
ers; hotel and restaurant keepers, 
grocers, and any others who are al- 
lowed to sell beer; schools for brew- 
masters ; paper and ink makers; cop- 
per producers; sugar growers; and 
hotel and restaurant equipment man- 
ufacturers. In addition, brewers will 
buy passenger cars for salesmen and 
collectors, and they must pay for 
gasoline, oil, parts, repairs, and in- 
surance on cars and trucks. The Fed- 
eral treasury may receive about $150,- 
000,000 in taxes, to say nothing of 
state and local tax yields. All this 
activity means more employment, 
more turnover of stagnant money and 
credit, more buying power. But these 
gains will be modified, many entirely 
offset, by losses, though no one knows 
to what extent. Legal beer will wipe 
out beer-flats, and speak-easy sales 
will fall off; thus, demand from 
legitimate industry will in part be off- 
set by lack of demand from illegiti- 
mate industry. Soft-drink sales, too, 
may decline, although the Coca-Cola 
Company says its Canadian sales have 
not been affected by alcoholic bever- 
ages. And varying state regulations 
for the sale of beer will put varying 
groups in line for increased (or de- 
creased) business. 


EANWHILE, definite assur- 

ance of beer has started a flood 
of new activities and new ideas in 
every part of the country. 


Frigidaire revealed beer-cooling 
compartments in its 1933 household 
line, and announced that it was turn- 
ing out 300 commercial beer-cooling 
units a day. 


The Westchester Park Commission 
(New York State) thought it might 
build and operate beer gardens in the 
German manner in public amusement 
parks. 

Brewers agreed in late March that 
3.2 per cent. beer is “the real thing,” 
though weaker than speak-easy brew. 
(Schlitz, “The Beer That Made Mil- 
waukee Famous,” averaged 3.1 per 
cent. in 1917.* But wine connois- 


*No figures are available on Cincinnati's 
“Beer That Made Milwaukee Jealous.” 
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seurs dismissed 3.2 per cent. wine 
with “Mouth-wash!” 

The Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union warned women that beer 
is fattening. 

Milwaukee and St. Louis held pub- 
lic celebrations, and both claimed the 
laurels for having brewed America’s 
best beer. 

Pretzels were publicized. Pennsyl- 
vania claimed the finest, deplored the 
machine-made product, arranged a 
-world’s-championship contest for 
pretzel-twisters. New York heard 
that true pretzel-bending is a folk 
art, but welcomed a_ standardized 
1933 pretzel model—straight, stream- 
lined, holeless. 

American Ice Company made ag- 
gressive sales plans to go after the 
new business it expected from beer 
cooling. 

Hotels and restaurants planned 
“gala occasions” to celebrate beer’s 
return, and installed beer-dispensing 
equipment, some of which was new, 
some of which had gathered dust for 
years. 


ENERAL American Tank Car 
Corporation expected new busi- 
ness from brewers who will ship in 
its glass-lined beer tank-cars, used 
successfully for four years in Canada. 
Modern Brewery, one of many 
new brewing trade journals, reported 
that April advertising was 133 per 
cent. greater than that of March. 
Some of the things advertised were 
motor trucks, gaskets, cork, convey- 
ors, bottling equipment, cooling sys- 
tems, valves, labeling machinery, bot- 
tle caps, boilers, motors, scales, beer 
pumps, bottles, filter cloth, and bungs. 
Alabama lumber companies report- 
ed heavy orders for use in making 
boxes, crates, kegs, and tanks. 

Bathing beaches, amusement parks, 
and other summer resorts near large 
cities expected greater crowds this 
summer, more revenue, and higher 
real estate values. 

Fake stock promoters deserted oil 
promotions, and _ sharpened their 
knives to cut phantom-brewery capi- 
tal from the funds of widows and 
orphans. 

Seventeen states legalized beer. 
Brewers expected that between thirtv- 
five and forty finally would line up 
for it. Arizona has no breweries, but 
will allow the sale of beer; Utah 
planned to legalize breweries, but to 
forbid beer selling in the state. 


' 


Price Reductions 
May End Price War 


ARCH 22, three of the “Big 
Four” tire companies—Good- 
rich, U. S. Rubber and Goodyear— 





suddenly eliminated all but two of the 
several grades of tires each had pre- 
viously sold as its own. 

At the same time, Goodrich and 
Goodyear announced price reductions 
of 20 per cent. on their remaining 
lines. But this price cut may mark 
the end of the industry’s current 
price war, not the beginning of an- 
other one. For third and fourth line 
tires were put out to fight mail-order 
competition, and, even at the new 
prices, Goodrich and Goodyear 


brands will be higher than mail-order 
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keep closely posted on costs; (b) by 
testing all sales promotion plans be- 
fore any large sums are spent on full- 
sized campaigns. 


Commerce Chambers 
Help Business 


EMBERS of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce recent- 
ly found a “startler” in their mail: 
a dividend “check” for $146,099,750, 


—_ 


A new kind of “mixed train”: this combination of bus and truck is now 
plying the roads between Billings and Bridger, Montana, in place of a 


non-paying Northern Pacific train. 


In the front sit nine passengers: 


in the rear travel six tons of freight; and a trailer can be added 


tires. But when Firestone cut prices 
on March 27 it accused the others of 
playing into mail-order hands. 
Company announcements of the 
line simplifications contained signifi- 
cant sentences. Goodrich said “Man- 
ufacturing and distributing costs will 
be lower.” U. S. Rubber expected 
the new policy to “benefit everyone 
concerned—the manufacturer, dealer, 
consumer, and stockholder . . . lower 
inventories . . . concentrated research 
. lower dealer operating cost.” 
Goodyear (which supplies mail-order 
houses) hoped for “a new harmony 
in the automobile tire industry. .. . 
This new plan represents in principle 
what we believe is the best judgment 
of most of the leading factors in the 
tire industry. It represents a sincere 
effort to restore stability.” 


Fewer Lines, Monthly 


Budget, Raise Profits 
ENERAL CANDY CORPOR- 


ATION (“Oh, Henry” and 
“Amos ‘n Andy” candy bars) re- 


cently reported 1932 earnings double 
those of 1931. A straightforward 
attack on sales and expenses turned 
the trick. First, sales were increased 
(a) by eliminating slow sellers and 
concentrating on fewer lines; (b) by 
increasing the size of each candy bar 
without decreasing quality. Second, 
expenses were reduced (a) by 


switching from a semi-annual to a 
monthly budget, so executives can 





the Association’s estimate of the 
value of its services in 1932. Among 
the items making up the total: at- 
tracting 694 conventions, whose 458,- 
795 delegates spent $22,939,750 in the 
citv; promoting economies in local 
government (savings, $25,000,000) ; 
defeating state bill to raise motor 
truck license fees (savings $11,000,- 
000) ; driving out questionable fund- 
soliciting “charities” (savings, $300.- 
000). 

In Hazleton, Pennsylvania (popu- 
lation 48,000) the Chamber of Com- 
merce has just completed a one-week 
business show during which 9,800 
consumers paid ten cents each to see 
displays of everything from automo- 
biles to linoleum, from soft drinks to 
clothing. The show cleared a profit 
of $1,600 despite “the worst weather 
in five years.” Even more impor- 
tant, exhibitors were enthusiastic. 

And Elmira, New York (popula- 
tion, 56,000) is justly proud of a 
campaign which, in its first two 
months, has lifted local building ex- 
penditures 100 per cent. above those 
of the same period last year, and 
which has been responsible for a 400 
per cent. surge in residential remod- 
eling. 

Last Fall, the Elmira Association 
of Commerce surveyed the city’s 
modernizing possibilities, and discov- 
ered two significant facts: first, that 
nearly all vacant dwellings were ob- 
solete and unattractive; second, that 
a small increase in employment would 
cause a demand for modern houses 
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that could not be filled. With these 
facts established, the Association en- 
listed its building and real estate 
members in a modernization drive 
which started early this year, and will 
last until July. The procedure is 
this: every vacancy is investigated, 
its condition noted, and its modern- 
izing needs studied in detail. Then, 
the credit of the owner of the prop- 
erty is passed on by a committee. If 
it is satisfactory, plans are drawn up, 
and one of two full-time salesmen 
hired for the drive solicits an order. 
If he gets it, the Association broad- 
casts the details to affiliated builders, 
asks for bids, and awards the job to 
the lowest bidder. 

Nor are occupied homes in need 
of improvement being neglected. 
Through newspaper and mail adver- 
tising, women’s clubs, a speakers’ 
bureau, and a prize contest for the 
best modernization work of the cam- 
paign, the gospel of reconditioning 
is brought before every prospect. 
And in the downtown section is an 
old dwelling, half of which has been 
modernized, half of which remains as 
it was. Elmira citizens who inspect 
the hybrid house are allowed to draw 
their own conclusions from the con- 
trast between modernity and ob- 
solescence. 


Progress 


Another invasion of China: United 
States canners are expecting to de- 
velop a large market in the Orient for 
chop suey, which is really an Ameri- 
can “invention,” unknown to most 
Chinese. 


It pays to keep a hog from making 
a hog of himself, the Department of 
Agriculture now advises. Hogs 
which get two pounds of food a day 
per hundred pounds of weight fatten 
slowly but produce pork at lower cost 
than those which are allowed to gorge 
themselves. 


Safety: The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has cut employee accidents per 
million man hours from 19.1 in 1927 
to 4.4 in 1932, the Boston Edison 
Company from 87 to 8 since 1926. 

. In 1931, an airline passenger 
could reasonably expect to fly six 
million miles (six years, night and 
day continuously) before a fatal ac- 
cident. During the last half of 1932, 
he could plan to go much farther— 
nine million miles. 


_A new fly in the crop limitation 
ointment ? Southern California farm- 
‘ts made good profits on cotton last 
year, and are planning a heavy in- 
crease in acreage this season. 





Joint Sales Agencies 


Receive New Life 


W oe the next few years see the 
growth of large-scale co-oper- 
ative selling agencies, set up by pro- 
ducers in one part of the United 
States or throughout the country, to 


market the products of competitors? 


A rapid march of events since the 
United States Supreme Court’s Ap- 
palachian Coals decision (March 13) 
makes such developments now prob- 
able. ; 

Late in March, the 137 bituminous 
coal operators from West Virginia, 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee 
who organized Appalachian Coals met 
hurriedly in flooded Cincinnati to set 
in motion their joint selling agency’s 
machinery. In Pittsburgh and other 
soft-coal producing sections of the 
country, other operators laid plans to 
go ahead with similar regional agen- 
cies. And in a wide variety of busi- 
ness circles, arguments for and 
against joint selling organizations for 
competitors flew back and forth. 

The cause of the sudden activity 
was the Supreme Court’s decision that 
Appalachian Coals, Inc., does not vi- 
olate the anti-trust laws so long as 
it keeps to the activities outlinetl 
when it was formed in January, 1932: 
(1) to handle the ° 
sales of member 
companies, and to 
increase them by 
advertising and 
research; (2) to 
improve members’ 
business practices 
and merchandis- 
ing methods; (3) 
to adjust produc- 
tion to demand: 
(4) thus, to light- 
en the burdens of 
a disaster - ridden 
industry by stabi- 
lizing production, 
eliminating cut- 
throat competi- 
tion, and raising 
profits and wages. 


SACTLY 

what the Su- 
preme Court 
meant when it 
said that Appala- 
chian Coals is 
not an organiza- 
tion in restraint 
of trade is just 
now a subject of 
hot dispute. Some 
business men and 
students of the 
anti-trust laws ap- 
plaud the decision 
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as a highly important modification ; 
others dismiss it as meaningless in 
any practical way. Certainly, the 
Supreme Court gave small comfort 
to those who believe that co-operative 
price-fixing is industry’s only way 
out, for it declared that it would 
sanction Appalachian Coals only so 
long as it let prices alone—though it 
admitted that promotion of sound 
business practices might, indirectly, 
raise prices. - The court emphasized 
the fact that the agency’s members 
produce only 73 per cent. of the bitu- 
minous tonnage in their territory. 
Ample safeguards against price-fix- 
ing, the court said, lie in competition 
from producers of the remaining 27 
per cent., and from producers in the 
soft-coal fields of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Western 
Kentucky, Alabama, Colorado, and 
other states. 

The chief significance of the deci- 
sion is the court’s recognition of the 
evils of rampant competition, and its 
sympathetic description of Appa- 
lachian Coals: an honest effort on 
the part of a demoralized industry to 
put competition on a sound basis by 
developing and encouraging im- 
proved business practices. By infer- 
ence, the court has taken a major 
step in defining just what joint activi- 
ties competitors can legally carry on. 

(Continued on page 16% 


Chicago’s Century of Progress breaks into (silk) 
print. Here are three of twelve “Century of 
Progress Prints” designed by Walter Dorwin 
Teague for Marshall Field & Company, now 
showing at exclusive shops. The motifs (left to 
right): Science Tower, Flying Buttresses, Sky Ride 








HIS is no time for the executive 
to lean back in his chair, stand 
pat on his last year’s hand, and 

observe “If we couldn’t improve our 
business methods and results last 
year, nobody else could.” 

For no one company has a mon- 
opoly on progressive management 
methods. Abundant proof of this is 
to be found in any comparison of the 
operations of representative com- 
panies within a single industry. One 
series of analyses covering the results 
of companies in 140 industries has 
revealed three significant facts: 

1. In spite of the year’s bad record 
as a whole, at least one company in 
each industry rolled up an impressive 
record of results. 

2. Each of these outstanding com- 
panies could have made an even bet- 
ter showing if it had applied uni- 
formly good methods to all activities 
under its control. 


Partner, Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison 


Let Competitors Build 
Your 1933 Profits! 


By R. H. ROSITZKE 





OMPETITORS’ income §sstate- 
ments for 1932, now nearly all 
reported, make interesting reading. 
But do they make useful read- 
ing? Do they tell you why com- 
petitor “A” made larger profits, 
though you beat him in sales? How 
your turnover of accounts receiv- 
able compares with that of your 
industry as a whole? Exactly 
where your management showing 
is strong compared with compet- 
itors, where it is weak? 

Here is a tested-in-practice meth- 
od of comparing financial state- 
ments which reveals the answers 
to those questions and others. By 
turning the spotlight on manage- 
ment flaws, as well as points of 
strength, it will lead to many dol- 
lar-saving corrections. 
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3. Many of those companies with 
poor records achieved remarkable re- 
sults in some of their management 
activities, only to have them nullified 
by other activities poorly conducted. 

In view of this evidence, a more 
proper and appropriate attitude for 
1933 is “If we can be sure that others 
are doing better than we are, we 
shall make their achievements our 


goal.” 


UT how is it possible to find out 
if competitors are doing better, 
not simply in sales and in profits, but 
in the more intimate phases of busi- 
ness which ultimately build sales and 
profits? How can definite and de- 
tailed goals, made up of the best 
records of all companies within the 
industry, be defined? 
Here is a method which, though 
new and exceedingly simple, has been 
tested and found to be practical, and 





Ascertaining Potential Operating Results 


Based on Published Data of Five Manufacturers in a Single Industry 
COMPANIES ANALYZED 


ANALYTICAL FACTORS 
OPERATING RESULTS 


Company 1 
Sales 4,388,573 
Profit or Loss— 
Before Dividend *169,066 
Profit or Loss— 
After Dividend *343,093 
Company Ho.tpincs 
Fixed Investment .......... 1,180,238 


Accounts and Notes Receivable 29,429 
NMIROGE OS ooo spe: a6. o:00,4.0's 58.0 1,167,411 
Total Assets (Excluding Good 

RUS ee Ait crc reload shia tuoxd ors 4,300,272 


ANALYSIS OF RELATIONSHIPS 
Sales per Dollar of Fixed In- 





Average IDEAL 
Company 2 Company3 Company4 Company 5 Totals Company RESULTt+ 
28,505,173 61,708,754 11,393,501 11,271,070 117,267,071 23,453,414 10,000,000 
201,380 3,222,733 334,590 *972,847 2,616,790 523,358 528,000 
No performance 
*333,898  *557,720 *10,215 *981,178 *2,226,104  *445,221 satisfactory, in- 
dicating overcap- 
italization 
14,031,595 11,166,706 3,287,831 4,908,269 34,574,639 6,814,928 2,680,000 
3,780,766 7,326,531 2,520,019 1,392,466 15,749,211 3,149,842 975; 
6,420,763 11,893,127 2,712,269 3,796,427 25,989,997 5,197,999 1,900,000 
29,125,791 41,351,307 10,760,703 18,343,871 103,881,944 20,776,389 6,800,000 





























Nore $ 3.74 $ 2.04 $ 3.66 $ 3.46 $ 2.30 $ 3.40 $ 3.66 ' 
Turnover of Accounts Receiv- 
ny = Rp 50 40 35 66 37 49 35 
Months of Inventory on Hand 3.18 2.71 2.28 2.86 4.02 2.67 2.28 
Percentage of Net Profits Be- 
fore Dividends to Sales..... *3.84 | 5.28 2.90 *8.60 2.24 5.28 
Percentage of Net Profits Be- 
ce Dividends to Total As- 
Leo RS *3.82 .70 7.80 3.10 *5,20 2.52 7.80 
Sales per Dollar of Total As- 
sets (Excluding Good Will) 1.02 .98 1.47 1.07 61 1.13 1.47 


* Denotes losses. 


tA selection of the best factors shown by any fair-sized company in various activities. If they have been attained by any one company, unusual 
circumstances discounted, it is fair to assume that they can be attained by any other company in the industry. 
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which in several cases has awakened 
management to the opportunities ex- 
isting for improvement in methods: 

1. Analyze the balance sheet and 
profit-and-loss statements of your 
company, and make a similar analysis 
of competitors’ statements. (In many 
cases, adequate data on competitors’ 
operations can be obtained from pub- 
lic records, as evidenced by the table 
used as an example here). 

2. Select the best operating results 
from the statements of all the com- 
panies in the tabulation, and rebuild 
your company’s statement with “best 
performance” as a basis. 

3. Scrutinize each phase of your 
business which falls below the best 
attainable result to discover the cause 
and to find out how performance can 
be improved. 

A study of this kind, built around 
five companies in an important in- 
dustry (see table), revealed that the 
following operating results actually 
were attained by one company :* (1) 
a return of 7.8 per cent. on total net 
assets; (2) a turnover of accounts 
receivable in 35 days; (3) a turnover 
of inventory every two and a quar- 
ter months; (4) a return of $1.47 in 
sales per dollar of total assets. And 
these results were obtained in spite 
of a sharp decline in the industry’s 
sales, heavy losses, and a flurry of 
receiverships. 


URELY, if such a record as this 

can be made, there is little ex- 
cuse for complacency until each com- 
pany has found out exactly what its 
competitors have accomplished, and 
has made an earnest effort to equal 
the best performance in each phase of 
the business. 

Let us look more closely at the 
study to find what methods were used 
in building up this table of “prac- 
tically attainable results,” and what 
conditions each ratio reveals. 

One fact shown at the start is that 
the industry as a whole is overcapital- 
ized. Profits which represent satis- 
factory earnings on net total assets 
are not large enough to provide divi- 
dends without dipping into cash or 
surplus. This is a situation which 
must be faced sooner or later; and 
the earlier it is met, the quicker will 
be the return to reasonable levels of 
return on investment. 

Sales per dollar of fixed invest- 
ment. This ratio reveals a wide 
variation in the value at which the 
plant investments of individual com- 
panies are carried, which, in turn, 
may indicate several conditions as far 
as the individual company is con- 
cerned—excessive valuations, im- 
Proper treatment of excess or ob- 


“Usually, the “best performance” figures are 
Scattered among a number of companies, instead 
of being concentrated in one as in this case. 


solete equipment, or a decline in vol- 
ume of sales much greater than the 
drop sustained by the industry as a 
whole. If depreciation on fixed asset 
values is included in formulating a 
price schedule for competitive bid- 
ding, the company with overvalued 
assets will practically be forced out 
of the market. 

Turnover of accounts receivable in 
days. (Accounts receivable divided 
by average sales per month; result 
multiplied by average number of 
days in a month-—30.4.) 

Variations in this figure may be 
caused by variations in channels of 
distribution and types of customers. 
Since the companies in this analysis 
deal with similar markets and similar 
conditions, however, any differences 
reflect differences in management re- 
sults. It is worth mentioning that 
Company 3, with the best record in 
this category, sustained a smaller de- 
cline in sales from the previous year 
than any other included in the an- 
alysis. This demonstrates a uniform- 
ly good credit and sales record. 

Months of inventory on hand. 
(Inventory divided by average sales 
per month.) The Company with 
the largest inventory sustained the 
greatest loss—a straightforward case 
of cause and effect. The slow-moving 
nature of the inventory points clearly 
to the need for better methods of 
controlling it, and foreshadows fur- 
ther write-downs before long. 

Percentage of net profits before 
dividends to sales. Company 3’s 
profit return of 5.28 per cent., if 
equalled by all companies, would 
have provided a fair return on sound 
operating net worth for the entire 
industry. 

Percentage of net profits before 
dividends to total assets. The rela- 
tionship between net profits and to- 
tal assets, if compared with that be- 
tween net profits and sales, may in- 
dicate the need for a revision of the 
capital structure or the need for an 
increase in sales volume. It is ex- 
tremely important that each member 
of an industry be sure that he is 
making his share of the industry’s 
sales ; and, if he is retaining his posi- 
tion, that the capital structure is in 
line with good practice. 

Sales per dollar of total assets. 
Here is one of the clearest indicators 
of overvalued assets, or of a sales 
structure overburdened by topheavy 
plant investment. 


N analysis of this kind must 
lead, inevitably, to setting up a 
series of questions which will reveal 
the reasons for a poor showing in 
any classification in comparison with 
the results of competitors. Such 
questions as these should be asked: 
1. Is the company making less 
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than its share of the industry’s sales? 
If not, is a topheavy capital structure 
at fault? 

2. Is the company cutting prices 
below justifiable cost, thus precipitat- 
ing a price war? Or because of in- 
adequate retrenchment, are costs still 
too high? 

3. Is a too-strict credit policy cur- 
tailing sales unnecessarily? Or is; the 
sales department dominating credits 
to a dangerous degree without pro- 
ducing sufficient volume to offset 
credit losses ? ‘i 

4. Have selling costs been reduce 
blindly, regardless of consequences? 
Or did the economies put into effect 
include full consideration of meas- 
ures necessary to cope with falling 
volume, to give adequate sales cov- 
erage, and to meet changing purchas- 
ing inclinations flexibly, quickly, and 
effectively ? 

5. Were salary cuts made on a 
straight percentage basis, regardless 
of variations in salaries? Or were 
they equitably handled, and were 
proper methods introduced for re- 
taining the active goodwill of em- 
ployees ? 

6. Did prejudices govern action in 
reducing personnel? Or were all 
eliminations based on lack of. per- 
formance, relative incompetence, or 
other factors derived from a thor- 
ough analysis of records? 

7. Were inventories reduced to a 
point where freight, service expense, 
lost volume due to poor deliveries, or 
excessive manufacturing set-up costs 
were suffered? Or was the inventory 
problem treated more rationally by 
simplifying lines, by improving ware- 
housing facilities, and by other sound 
methods which resulted in unusually 
low inventories without evil and ex- 
pensive consequences? 

8. Were expenses reduced more or 
less indiscriminately? Or were they 
reduced according to carefully bud- 
geted allowances that varied with 
volume? 


9. Were capital improvements cur- 
tailed to the detriment of the com- 
petitive position? Or were appropri- 
ations considered in comparison with 
the cost, quality, merchandising, or 
general advantages to be derived 
from them? 


A few industries have attempted 
a joint analysis of their prob- 
lems along the lines described here. 
In many instances, however, joint 
action is not necessary; ample data 
may be at hand from _ published 
sources for setting up an analytical 
comparison. If data is not available 
from these sources, there exists a 
very real opportunity for the trade 
association to carry on constructive 
work in obtaining such figures and 
analyzing them for the benefit and 
guidance of its members. 
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FORBES for 


Thoughts on the Business of Life 


USINESS is always a strug- 

gle. There are always obstacles 
and competitors. There is never an 
open road, except the wide road that 
leads to failure. Every great suc- 
cess has always been achieved by 
fight. Every winner has scars. . 
The men who succeed are the effi- 
cient few. They are the few who 
have the ambition and willpower to 
develop themselves. — Herbert N. 
Casson. 


Facts that are not frankly faced 
have a habit of stabbing us in the 
back.—Sir Harold Bowden. 


Formal education is but an in- 
cident in the lifetime of an individual. 
Most of us who have given the sub- 
ject any study have come to realize 
that education is a continuous proc- 
ess ending only when ambition comes 
to a halt—Colonel R. I. Rees, 
Assistant Vice-President, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


The man who doesn’t step out, is 
stepped on.—K. V. P. Philosopher. 


The sage does not care to hoard. 
The more he uses for the benefit of 
others, the more he possesses him- 
self. The more he gives to his fel- 
lowmen, the more he has of his 
own.—Chinese Proverb. 


Carlyle was right when he said 
that this life is only a “gleam oi 
light between two eternities.” And 
still some folks take it so hecticly 
and so seriously. What’s all the 
hurry for, anyway?’—Amos Parrish 
Magazine. 


O those who talk and talk and 
talk 
This proverb should appeal: 
“The steam that blows the whistle 
Will never turn the wheel.” 


A little more patience, a little more 
charity for all, a little more devo- 
tion, a little more love; with less 
bowing down to the past; a brave 
looking forward to the future with 
more faith in our fellows, and the 
face will be ripe for a great burst 
of light and life—Elbert Hubbard. 


A Text 


Better it is that thou 
shouldst not vow, than that 
thou shouldst vow and not 
pay.—Ecclesiastes, 5:5. 


Sent in by F. C. Schang, New 
York, N. Y. What ts your fav- 
orite text? A Forbes book ts 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 


A natural life regulated with ani- 
mal instincts must be admitted as the 
logical ground floor of the house. But 
we Christians know we have an upper 
story with a tremendous latent capa- 
city for God. Living entirely on the 
lowest floor is to sacrifice our great- 
est dignitv.— J. P. T. Sargent, D.D. 


Nature goes on her way, and all 
that to us seems an exception is 
really according to order.—Goethe. 


The experience of the last decade, 
including years of so-called pros- 
perity and very real adversity, does 
not teach any important new lessons. 
It merely teaches the same lessons 
that experience had taught in this 
and every other civilized country ever 
since the industrial era began. In- 
creased wealth and incomes are pro- 
duced by the exertions of the people 
themselves, not by paternalism in 
government.—The Railway Age. 


The world always makes room for 
the man who knows where he is go- 
ing. The type who makes the great- 
est success in business has a definite 
purpose in mind, an ideal, a line of 
action according to well-thought-out 
plans.—The Exchangite. 


Under normal periods, any man’s 
success hinges about 5 per cent. on 
what others do for him and 95 per 
cent. on what He does, with emphasis 
on the does. The years that lie just 
ahead will be no bed of roses for any 
business man. No matter how high 
the tide of prosperity may rise, no 
business man will share therein who 
does not gear himself and his busi- 
ness to a new tempo to meet the 
changed conditions and the problems 
and difficulties that await our solu- 
tion.—Jas. A. Worsham. 


Industry has been regarded in the 
past as a way to make a living. | 
believe it is the great new realization 
of Business America that industry 
can be something far finer and big- 
ger, a way to make a life.—Ernest 
T. Trigg. 


All worthwhile men have good 
thoughts, good ideas and good inten- 
tions—but precious few of them ever 
translate those into action.—John 
Hancock Field. 


The Christian faith is not one of 
cold intellect; rather it is full of 
love, grace and humanity. It has the 
strength and compassion with which 
Christ was able to change the course 
of human life from evil to good, from 
selfishness to service, from despair 
to faith in the highest.—Bishop Wil- 
liam T. Manning. 


No man can tell whether he is 
rich or poor by turning to his ledger. 
It is the heart that makes a man rich. 
He is rich according to what he is. 
not according to what he has.— 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


N men whom men condemn as ill 
I find so much of goodness still; 
In men whom men pronounce divine 
I find so much of sin and blot, 
I hesitate to draw the line 
Between the two, when God has 
not. 


—Joaquin Miller. 


The problem that worries you to- 
day may have been solved by a fel- 
low craftsman yesterday. The pool- 
ing of knowledge is the surest step 
forward to progress.—Exchange. 


I cannot believe that the all-wise 
creator made any passion stronger 
than our power of government; but 
any fish can swim down stream, and 
we must have some friction of the 
grindstone to develop a cutting edge. 
We can never lose while fighting; 
the only failure is in giving up.—L. 


E. Eubanks. 


The future belongs to those who 
are virile, to whom it is a pleasure 
to live, to create, to whet their in- 
telligence on that of the others.— 
Sir Henri Deterding. 
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Forbes Business Pictograph 
Shows Conditions Since Bank Holiday 


OCAL business conditions are 

at the present time shifting 

more rapidly than during any 
period since ForBEs Business Picto- 
graph was first published on Sep- 
tember 1, 1932. 

Because of the upsets caused by 
bank closings, the distribution of the 
letters “A,” “B,” “C” and “D” on 
the current Pictograph is far from a 
usual one. In general, the business 
situation in any given community 
during the last half of March has 
been dictated by a combination of 
two factors: (a) conditions and 
trends immediately preceding the 
bank holidays: (b) the degree to 
which important banks had reopened. 
In many sections of the ‘country 
which experienced relatively low 
business in January and February, 
100 per cent. of the banks reopened 
immediately after the holiday—be- 
cause the really weak local banks 
had already fallen by the wayside. In 
some cases, therefore, business in 
such localities has been relatively 
better since the middle of March 
than in other localities which were 
Previously of “A” or “B” ranking, 
but in which a substantial percentage 


of bank deposits has since been 
ted up. 





1. If you want to know where 
business is relatively best, good, not 
so good, and poorest To-day, study 
the areas marked A, B, C, D. 

A is best. 

B is next best. 

C is relatively bad. 

D is very bad. 

2. If you want to know where 
changes are taking place that will 
affect business To-morrow, where 
business continues to improve, has 
recently improved. or 





How to Read the Pictograph 


continues 


downward, study the shaded areas. 
Continued improvement: ris- 


Yf Yj ing lines with arrow pointing 
yy y Y upward. 


Recent improvement (may be 
Wy temporary): broken rising 
41 lines with upward arrow. 


say Trend continues downward: 
WN falling lines, with arrow point- 
SS ing downward. 


All comparisons are made with the 
same time a year ago. 








Because of this situation, those 
who use the Pictograph for sales 
planning should make use of both 
the March 15 and April 1 numbers 
in planning for the near future, 
because of the likelihood that further 
opening of banks will tend to bring 
the relative distribution of business 
opportunities somewhat in line with 
trends which existed before the bank 
holidays. 

In addition, those who plan alertly 
for April business will take into con- 
sideration the seasonal trends. In 
the three years preceding 1929, 


April was a better month than 
March in almost the entire State of 
Ohio and in most of the territory 
east and northeast of Ohio. Im- 
portant exceptions were the Hudson 
River Valley, most of New Jersey 
and the area immediately around Phil- 
adelphia. Elsewhere, only isolated 
districts—such as that around Green 
Bay and in the Fox River Valley in 
Wisconsin, and in the southwest 
corner of Michigan and the northwest 
corner of Indiana, had better busi- 
ness in April than in March. 
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About Important People 


HE announcement that E. L. 
Cord is now chairman of the 
board, and L. B. Manning president 
of Aviation Corporation writes a new 
chapter in one of the most interesting 
executive partnerships in to-day’s 
business world. In 1924, Cord, still 
in his twenties, and Manning, just 
stepping out of his twenties, went 
down into Indiana from Chicago to 
look over the assets of the then al- 
most unknown Auburn Automobile 
Company. What they found was 
mostly inventory, bodies without 
chassis, and chassis without bodies. 
But Auburn’s spectacular progress 
since that date is common knowledge. 
The achievements of E. L. Cord 
and his Cord Corporation are also 
widely known, but not so much has 
been known about his lieutenant, 
Manning. 

When the Cord Corporation was 
organized in 1929, Manning became 
its vice-president and general mana- 
ger. Last Winter, during the brief 
conflict for control of Aviation Cor- 
poration, he emerged as the pic- 
turesquely forceful spokesman for 
the Cord interests, prophesying, 
among other things, that under Cord 
management Aviation Corporation 
would “fly freight just as cheap as 
the railroads can haul it.” 

Freshmen at Yale in the Fall of 
1914 knew Lucius Manning as one 
of the chosen few who ate at the 
football training table. Later, on the 
Pacific Coast, he took part in auto- 
mobile racing and believes now that 
he and Cord, then strangers, com- 
peted on California race tracks. 
Early in his twenties, Manning had 
his own security business in Seattle, 
then came to Chicago. Muscular, 
alert, he gives the impression to-day 
that he could easily handle two or 
three members of a freshman foot- 
ball team and come out victor. 


N interesting trio in the business 
limelight of March and April 
is the three executives in charge of 
the fortunes of Studebaker Corpora- 
tion during its receivership. Two of 
them, Paul Hoffman and Harold 
Vance, have lived and breathed au- 
tomobiling since boyhood, and have 
been Studebaker men from the time 
they drew their first pay checks. The 
third, A. G. Bean, entered the auto- 
mobile business more recently and is 
even more of a newcomer in Stude- 
baker circles. 
Forty-four year old Paul Hoffman 
started selling Studebakers when he 


was twenty, won a national contest 
for Studebaker salesmen in his first 
few years, was made manager for the 
Los Angeles district in 1917, and two 
years later bought the Los Angeles 
business from the parent company 
and set it up as his own. Within six 
years, he had rolled up its assets 
from $60,000 to $1,500,000 and made 
such an impression by his thorough 
grasp of automobile retailing that he 
was brought to South Bend to take 
full charge of Studebaker sales. 

If Hoffman is the personification 
of Studebaker sales, Vance is the 
life spirit of its manufacturing. 
When he started with the company 
in 1910, he earned 15 cents an hour 
as a mechanic apprentice. Inspector, 
storekeeper, general storekeeper, 
supervisor of specifications and 
stores, assistant treasurer, purchas- 
ing agent, assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing, as- 
sistant to the president, export sales 
manager, sales manager, and vice- 
president of manufacturing. In his 
twenty-three years with the com- 
pany, Vance has held each one of 
these Studebaker positions. 

A. G. Bean is the White Motor 
member of this trio (although the 
receivership includes neither Pierce- 
Arrow nor White, in which Stude- 
baker’s interest is merely that of a 
stockholder). 

Bean succeeded Coca Cola’s Rob- 
ert W. Woodruff as White’s presi- 
dent in December, 1930. Before that 
he was president of Bishop and Bab- 
cock Manufacturing Company... . 
His friends know him as a skillful 
boxer. 


ie a few American business 
men have recently discovered 
that they have a personal friend in 
the inner circles of the Hitler dicta- 
torship. Nine years ago, Ernst Franz 
Hanfstaengl wrote for publication in 
the fifteen year records of Harvard’s 
class of 1909: “I have been partici- 
pating in the Hitler movement for 
German liberation. . . . My last oc- 
cupation was that of press agent to 
Adolph Hitler and I still believe in 
the future of his platform.” Now 
that Hitler has triumphed, Harvard- 
bred, business-man, scholar Hanf- 
staengl is his confidential secretary. 
Young Hanfstaengl, tall and lank 
and Teutonic, came to Cambridge in 
1905 from a Munich gymnasium, 
rowed in the freshman 4 Oar, be- 
longed to the Ibsen Club as well as 
to historic social organizations of 


Harvard’s “Gold Coast.” After col- 
lege, he served a year as volunteer in 
the Royal Bavarian Infantry Life 
Guards, came to New York to man- 
age the American branch of the in- 
ternationally famous art publishing 
house of the Hanfstaengl family, and 
gave himself in 1911-1912 the addi- 
tional occupation of organizing at 
Harvard a society that would make it 
possible for under-graduates to at- 
tend grand opera at half price. His 
combination of scholarly, political 
and economic interests showed itself 
especially in 1928, when the Univer- 
sity of Munich gave him a doctor’s 
degree for a thesis on “The World- ' 
Powers and the Bavaro-Belgian Ex- 
change Project in the Eighteenth 
Century.” 

Interestingly enough, H. V. (Hans 
Von) Kaltenborn, Wisconsin-Ger- 
man who now interprets international 
affairs, including the Hitler dictator- 
ship, for millions of radio listeners, 
was press agent of press agent Hanf- 
staengl’s Harvard class. 


HEN John M. Hancock (see 

page 5 of this issue of 
ForBEs) came to North Dakota Uni- 
versity’s preparatory school from one 
of the smallest of the state’s small 
towns, he was one of the three small- 
est boys on the campus. When he 
graduated from the University, he 
was one of the four largest. Al- 
though scholastically he earned Phi 
Beta Kappa ranking, it took football 
plus track plus tennis to absorb his 
surplus energies. Through competi- 
tive examination, Hancock entered 
the Navy in 1904 as assistant pay- 
master, and came out of it in 1919 
with the rank of Commander. In 
the meantime, he had first revised the 
entire accounting procedure of the 
Navy, then, during the five years 
of the World War, was in complete 
executive charge of all its purchasing. 
Private business in the person of 
banker Herbert H. Lehman (now 
New York’s Governor) “drafted” 
him from out of the Navy to be 
come executive vice-president of the 
then tottering Jewel Tea Company. 
Under Hancock’s guidance and in- 
spiration, this company has become 
one of the outstanding management 
successes of the last fifteen years, 
and more than a score of other im- 
portant corporations, from Sears, 
Roebuck to Paris Garters, have 
learned to know how his constructive 
thinking cuts through all obstacles to 
progress. 
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All Divisions 





of the Sparks-Withington Company cut costs and 


get action... by regular use of Long Distance 



































THE PERCENTAGES SHOW HOW THE DIVISIONS SHARE IN LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONING 


EVERY DEPARTMENT of the Sparks-Withington Com- 
pany, of Jackson, Michigan, uses Long Distance reg- 
ularly. Captain William Sparks, President, says: ‘Our 
officials are thoroughly convinced of its effectiveness, 
not only in the promotion of new business but in 
the proper handling of production and distribution 
problems.” 

Sparks-Withington manufactures radios, automo- 
bile accessories and refrigerators. One of its interest- 
ing sales efforts is a “Telephone Day” during which 
prospects are developed. Complete arrangements are 
made in advance, and field men notified. Then, through- 
out the specified day, factory officials telephone dis- 
tributors; distributors telephone dealers; and the latter 
telephone a long list of potential buyers in their terri- 
tories. On the last “Telephone Day” the names of 
26,469 prospects were obtained. 

_ Among many progressive concerns, there is grow- 
ing recognition that the usefulness of Long Distance 


JUST CALL YOUR BELL 





telephone service is not limited to one or two activities, 
but extends into every phase of a business. The econ- 
omies it makes possible—and the speed with which it 
achieves results—are of particular importance right now. 

Long Distance may be able to help the various de- 
partments of your company function more efficiently— 
and save money. Your local Bell Company will gladly 
help you develop an economical and efficient telephone 
plan especially suited for your business. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 

Typical Station-to Station Rates — 
From To Daytime 7 P.M. P.M. 
Philadelphia Newark $.50 $ 40 §$ .35 
Cleveland Chicago 1.45 1.25 85 
Washington, D.C. Atlanta 2.35 1.95 1.30 
San Francisco Denver 3.75 3.00 2.00 


New York Los Angeles 8.75 7.00 5.25 


Where the charge is 50 cents or more, a federal tax applies as follows: 
$.50 to $.99, tax 10 cents; $1.00 to $1.99, tax 15 cents; $2.00 or more, 
tax 20 cents 
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VJ V ITH PRICE reductions 


throughout, the Roosevelt 
Hotel now offers you 
Rooms from $4.00 a day. 
Only the prices have been 
reduced. The Roosevelt 
standards of service and 
courtesy have been rigidly 
maintained. Won't you 


stay with us when you 


next visit New York? 














The 
ROOSEVELT & 


iward C. Fogg. Managing Director 
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What’s New 


FORBES for 


in Business 


(Continued from page 9) 


It has cleared up much of the uncer- 
tainty which has prevented business 
men from getting together to allevi- 
ate industrial ills. And it has opened 
up new possibilities for the conserva- 
tion of natural resources fast being 
wasted by reckless overproduction. 

An example: members of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, troubled by overproduction 
and cut-throat competition, in 1930 
approved the use of a common sell- 
ing agency, but failed to put the plan 
to work for fear of landing in jail 
as anti-trust law violators. Group sell- 
ing agencies have operated in the 
lumber industry for many years, but 
their size and effectiveness have been 
limited by this same fear. Now, lum- 
bermen are planning several large 
co-operative agencies, set up either by 
regions or by kinds of timber. 

Other industries, too, have’ been 
keeping sharp eyes on the Appalachi- 
an Coals case. Cement, copper and 
cotton textile men do not yet know 
if they will go in for co-operative 
agencies. But window glass manu- 
facturers are discussing definite 
plans. Even hosiery producers have 
brought the subject up among them- 
selves, but manufacturers of branded 
hose and some of the industry’s ar- 
dent price-cutters have not been en- 
thusiastic. 


NTHRACITE operators are not 

so eager to follow Appalachian 
Coals’ example as might be expected. 
The marketing problems and prac- 
tices of the two industries are quite 
unlike, since the anthracite industry 
is made up of a small number of 
large companies and its market is 
among consumers rather than among 
industries. The Anthracite Institute 
already carries on co-operative re- 
search and sales promotion, although 
each member does his own selling. 
And nearly all domestic anthracite 
comes from a small territory in 
Pennsylvania; thus, a co-operative 
anthracite selling agency, even if use- 
ful, might lack the safe-guarding 
competition from other regions 


| which the Supreme Court apparently 


regards as essential if anti-trust laws 
are not to be violated. 

And Appalachian Coals probably 
does not pave the way for anything 
new in the oil industry. Many oil 
men believe that a co-operative sell- 


| ing agency which would benefit their 


industry would be illegal, because its 
first task logically should be to raise 
prices. The Federal Government is 
now looking into the possibilities of 
proration to cut down overproduc- 
tion. The large oil companies al- 


ready have their own research staffs, 
marketing experts, and elaborate sell- 
ing organizations. And for years a 
number of small Califgrnia producers 
have been selling their production 
through a co-operative agency. But 
the Supreme Court’s _ liberality 
toward Appalachian Coals may have 
an important bearing on the outcome 
of Texas’ current suit against the 
American Petroleum Institute and 
fifteen member companies to outlaw 
their common code of marketing 
practices. When the Supreme Court 
makes a liberal interpretation, lower 
courts are likely to follow suit in 
cases generally similar. 


Less than two weeks after the 
Appalachian Coals decision, _ the 
Federal Government brought another 
suit under the anti-trust laws that may 
further sharpen the line between the 
legal and the illegal, and that confirms 
the belief of many that the govern- 


ment considers the question of price- , 


fixing still an open one. In New York 
City, the United States Attorney 
charged the Millinery Guild, Inc., and 
its twelve members (United States 
manufacturers of women’s hats) with 
maintaining prices on reproductions 
of Parisian styles. The Guild, the 
government says, obtained from 
French milliners exclusive rights to 
distribute their labels on copies of 
Parisian hats sold in America. With 
this leverage, the government con- 
tinues, the Guild maintained a min- 
imum selling price of $10.50 per label, 
fixed retail prices for Parisian repro- 
ductions as well, and distributed labels 
only to manufacturers who bought 
originals for copying purposes from 
a certain group of French milliners. 


How’s Business? 


OW has business been going 
since the bank holiday? 

Here are reports made to Forses 
by leading executives in four differ- 
ent industries :* 

“We have observed an improving 
business trend with a small and grad- 
ual increase in incoming specifica- 
tions. The volume, however, is still 
considerably under that preceding 
the holiday. Our sales force reports 
a much improved sentiment on the 
part of buyers and more confidence in 
price stability.”—-E. T. Weir, Chair- 
man, National Steel Corporation. 

“It is still too early to have sales 
figures that will give us much infor- 
mation on the effect of improved 





*For other trends, see page 20. 
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You are entitled to have an 
Insurance Program built to fit 
your own individual needs 





yw kinds of insurance do 
you think a man ought 
to own? 


A policy which leaves his family 
free from debt when he dies? 


Insurance which provides a liv- 
ing for his family and payment 
of a mortgage on the home if 
they have to go on without 
him? 

A monthly income for his wife 
for the balance of her life? 


An insurance plan which pro- 
vides for the education of his 
children? And later on takes 
care of himself and any who 
may be dependent on him in the 
sunny autumn years of retire- 
ment ? 


Meanwhile, accident and health 
insurance totide overuncertain- 


ties duringmoney-making years. 
* * * 


Not every one can put into 
immediate effect such a well- 
rounded Program. But almost 
every one can plan such a Pro- 
gram now,and then makeastart. 


You have your own problems 
and are entitled to have a Pro- 
gram built for your particular 
use. It will cost you no more to 
own insurance which fits your 
case perfectly than to buy misfit 
insurance. 


An experienced Metropolitan 
Field-Man will be glad to help 
you draw up a Program built to 
meet your requirements, con- 
sidering your immediate needs, 
and keeping in mind yourneeds 
which will come later. Send for 
him. Or use the coupon. 














Metropolitan Life's contracts 
afford a means to 

—create estates and incomes for families 
—pay off mortgages 

—educate children 


—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 


—establish business credits 


—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 


—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 


—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 


premiums payable at convenient periods. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 


























Metropolitan Life SCS 
Insurance Company, As SS 
1 Madison Avenue, iy 
New York, N. Y. (F) <% 


With no obligation on 
my part, | shall be glad to 
have further information 
as to the practical way of 
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feeling. But we have had many in- 
dividual experiences which indicate 
better sentiment. For example, we 
have been hearing recently from 
some industrial customers who have 
not bought anything in_ several 
years.”—Edward G. Seubert, presi- 
dent, Standard Oil Company of Indi- 
ana. 

“There is a decided increase in in- 
terest in building operations. While 
this has not yet produced actual ship- 
ments of building material, it will, in 
my opinion, call for such material in 
the near future.’—B. F. Affleck, 
president, Universal Atlas Cement 
Company. 

“The recent bank holiday had the 
effect of somewhat reducing ship- 
ments of livestock from farms to 
market for a few days, but with re- 
sumption of normal banking facil- 
ities receipts of livestock at the pub- 
lic markets quickly returned to nor- 
mal. Except for these few days of 
light receipts, we have operated con- 
tinuously at practically normal vol- 
ume. It is hoped that renewed con- 
fidence will help to bring about bet- 
ter business generally.” —G. F. Swift, 
president, Swift & Company. 

“In some of our lines a change for 
the better is already manifest, but on 
the whole we have only a little in- 
crease. It is perhaps too early to ex- 


pect the improved state of mind to 
be reflected in actual orders.”—T. K. 
Quinn, vice-president, General Elec- 
tric Company. 


Customer Credit Plan 
Benefits Utility 


USTOMERS who claim that 

they cannot pay their bills are 
not summarily disconnected by the 
Hartford (Connecticut) Electric 
Light Company. Instead, it continues 
to serve those who are sincere in 
their plea, and allows them to pay in 
“credit certificates” furnished by the 
company until they can pay in cash. 
The financially embarrassed customer 
signs the certificate under his promise 
“to pay in full my bill for electric 
current when my financial condition 
permits me to do so.” 

The company has found that its 
plan is a decided improvement over 
discontinuing service. It has grown 
a heavy harvest of goodwill; the cost 
of carrying the customer who cannot 
pay is little more than the cost of 
cutting him off from service; and the 
company believes that, when he has 
enough money, he will pay his over- 
due bills much more promptly than 
if he had been cut off. 

Hartford Electric Light Company 





Via Hawaii 
and the 
Sunshine Belt 





In President 
Liner luxury 


"749 


First Class © 


A splendid outside stateroom! Meals a king would 
choose! 26,000 miles Round the World to 21 ports 
in 14 countries. Visits in 85 cities or more—if you 


like. Take up to two full years. Stopover anywhere. 
Continue on another of the famous President Liners 
that sail every week from New York.e New York- 
California via Havana and the Panama Canal,from 
$165, First Class; $120 Special Class. @ California- 
Orient. Sail on the magnificent new President 
Hoover or President Coolidge. Frequent sailings. 
Low roundtrip fares. See any agent, or... 


Dollar 


Steamship Lines 


New York . 
Boston .- 
San Diego . 


Chicago . 
Seattle 
Cleveland 


San Francisco - Los Angeles: 
- Washington, D.C. . Portland, Ore. 


: Toronto - Vancouver, B. C. 
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recently adopted another plan, new to 
this country, but used before ip 
Great Britain: it rents out electric 
ranges to customers for 30 cents a 
week. The first five hundred cys- 
tomers to apply for the service were 
offered free installation; the quota 
was filled in three and a half days, 
From the range-renting plan are ex- 
pected to come new converts to elec- 
tric cooking, new buyers of ranges, 
and increased revenue from energy 
sales—all at practically no added cost, 
for the ranges will pay for them- 
selves in the four years of their use- 
ful life. 


Jig-Saw Puzzles 
Still Build Sales 


HE jig-saw puzzle (Forszs, 

Feb. 1, page 10), constantly re- 
vitalized by new ideas, is still carry- 
ing on as a sales-builder. Aetna 
Casualty and Surety agents find that 
the company’s new folder, printed on 
heavy cardboard, gets far more at- 
tention than an ordinary circular, be- 
cause it consists of an advertising 
puzzle ready to be cut up and put to- 
gether. And Westinghouse’s series 
of twelve jig-saws showing scenes 
from the life of George Washington 
have just broken into the hundred 
thousand circulation class. First 
thought of merely as an economical 
way of salvaging left-over Washing- 
ton Bi-Centennial posters, the puz- 
zles now have earned an important 
place in dealer merchandising activi- 
ties. 


Defies Bank Holiday 


and Reaps Profits 


EW YORK CITY’S De Haan 

Letter Company (typing and 
mailing) is still hearing from a sales 
campaign it launched at the “worst 
possible time.” 

On the Monday on which the 
country’s banks closed, the company’s 
salesmen dragged in at noon with re- 
ports that they could do nothing. But 
president Arthur Levien had a dif- 
ferent idea—that this was the very 
time to jolt prospects out of their 
shells. Immediately, he rushed 4 
message by group telegraph service 
to 3,000 customers and _ prospects, 
reminding them of their hope that 
the new administration in Washing- 
ton might mark the start of the 
upward movement and emphasizing 
that “Now is the time for you to 11 
augurate your sales campaign.” Total 
cost was $1,400, the biggest cam- 
paign in the company’s history. But 
$4,000 of orders came back at once, 
the salesmen got new leads and new 
life, and the campaign is still being 
echoed in new orders. 
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AVING hit the bull’s eye three 
times, with banking, beer, 
‘economy, President Roosevelt 
was entitled to fire a few less ef- 
fective shots. 

And he has. His farm relief pro- 
posals are of dubious soundness and 
efficacy. His “unemployment re- 
lief’ plans have aroused criticism as 
well as commendation. His report- 
ed intention to subject the nation’s 
railroads to Mussolini-like dictator- 
ship is disturbing the financial and 
railway world. 

Congress is not expected to re- 
main lamb-like much longer. Over- 
awed by Roosevelt’s popularity, 
overawed by the breath-taking gravi- 
ty of events at the time he entered 
office, overawed by the imperative 
necessity for drastic action, legis- 
lators, both Republican and Demo- 
cratic, felt disposed to give the new 
President unprecedented power to 
act swiftly and drastically. His sud- 
den, dramatic utilization of that 
power, and the acclaim his dictatori- 
al behaviour evoked, also overawed 
Congress. 

The Administration picnic, the 
Administration honeymoon, the Ad- 
ministration love-fest, threaten to 
end. The more recent 
Rooseveltian proposals 
have been more vulner- 
able, more open to criti- 
cism, more open to legis- 
lative obstruction. 

Nevertheless, the first 
three weeks of the Roose- 
velt regime has evoked an 
impressive transformation 
in American sentiment. 
Optimism has largely 
driven out pessimism. 

ope, not fear, widely 
tules. It might almost be 
said that resolute determi- 
nation has supplanted de- 
Spair, 


Forbes Says... 






Government Has 


Done Its Part; 


How Will Rest 
of Us Respond? 


It now remains to be seen how 
far the financial, the industrial, the 
business world, families and indi- 
viduals will go in striving to capital- 
ize this more favorable sentiment, 
how far men of affairs will go in 
becoming aggressive, how far they 
will go in risking expenditures de- 
signed to fructify the “new deal” by 
ushering in a “new era.” 

Old-fashioned conservatism would 
favor awaiting further unfolding of 
events before hazarding boldness. 
Old-fashioned conservatism would 
counsel: “Wait and see the effect of 
Washington’s various actions.” 

Those most fully acquainted with 
social conditions throughout the 
continent, those most fully aware of 
the thinness of the ice on which this 
country has been skating, realize the 
dire urgency of launching every pos- 
sible effort to get things going im- 
mediately. They know that delay 
might prove not merely dangerous 
but disastrous. 

The writer 
that view. 

The Government alone cannot 
manufacture prosperity. The Gov- 


unreservedly shares 


ernment alone cannot put any ap- 
preciable percentage of the idle mil- 





BOYS 


From Charles Edison 





lions to work. The Government 
alone cannot supply purchasing ‘pow- 
er sufficient to restore normalcy. 

Industry, business, finance, fami- 
lies, individuals each must, to the 
fullest possible extent, Jend a hand, 
do a part. 

The Government can set our na- 
tional finances in order—and is do- 
ing so gratifyingly. The Govern- 
ment can prevent disaster-breeding 
inflation—and is doing so gratifying- 
ly. The Government can invest our 
banking system with stabilizing safe- 
guards—and is doing so gratifyingly. 

The Government, in short, can do 
its share to provide a background, to 
set the stage, for presenting the 
drama, “Prosperity.” The rest, of us 
must, if the play is to be successfully 
enacted, become effective. 

Obstacles, difficulties, discourage- 
ments must be expected, of course. 
The banking crisis inflicted scars. 
First-quarter statements will disap- 
point. Several thousand closed 
banks, imprisoning more than $5,- 
000,000,000, mean retardation of re- 
covery in many communities. More 
dividend reductions loom. Ditto 
wage reductions. Also reorganizations 
and receiverships. 

Be it remembered, how- 
ever, that this nation did 
not win its way to world 
preeminence by shrinking 
from grappling with ob- 
stacles, difficulties, dis- 
couragements. Have we 
of this generation become 
white-livered, backbone- 
less, cowards? If we 
have, we deserve the fate 
of such. 

The hour has come for 
us to demonstrate to our- 
” selves and to the world 
our character and caliber. 

Shall we rise to the 
momentous occasion? 
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Business Trends at a Glance 
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FORBES Index of Business Recovery 


The Business Recovery Index (above) 
ts not cumulative, but shows how much re- 
covery was being made at any one time. 
Thus the drop in December does not mean 
that the ground previously gained was lost, 
but only that there was a temporary slack- 
ening in the rate of recovery. 


strikingly pictures what has hap- 

pened to business as a result of the 
bank holidays, and shows “where we 
must go from here.” 


This chart, readers of previous issues 
will remember, indicates the spread of 
recovery from the levels of last Sum- 
mer. The seasonal decline which always 
comes in Winter was, during January 
and February, much less severe in many 
sections of the country than that of 
1932. Hence the continued rise of the 
recovery index until the bank holiday 
crisis. All these gains have now been 
wiped out, and the recovery must now 
start afresh. 

There are, however, plenty of indica- 
tions that recovery from the March 
depths has been extremely rapid, and 
there seems every likelihood that this 
recovery will continue, though probably 
not as rapidly as millions anticipated in 
the first flush of enthusiasm following 
the prompt action at Washington. 

Among the many indications of busi- 
ness trends in the near future are the 
following : 

MONEY and Banking: Week after 
week, during February, the monetary 
gold supply of the Federal Reserve de- 
creased. From February 8th to March 
8th it fell from $4,500,000,000 to $4,200,- 
000,000, then sank another $700,000,000 
(to $3,500,000,000) in a single week. This 
was the low point. By March 22nd it 
had moved up again approximately 
$200,000,000. 

Money in circulation increased step by 
step between February 8 and February 
21, from $5,700,000,000 to $6,000,000,000. 
This increase of $300,000,000 in two 
weeks was followed by an increase of 
$700,000,000 in a single week (to March 
1) and another $800,000,000 the following 
week (to March 8). The return flow of 
hoarded money then set in, and by 
March 22 $900,000,000 had been retired 


from circulation. 


[sti recovery Chart shown above 


THE Spring Rise: One of the most 
favorable factors of the current situ- 
ation is that a Spring rise is normally 
due at this time. As detailed in our 
March 1 issue, dozens of lines of busi- 
ness and quite a few sections of the 
country customarily experience a defi- 
nite increase during March. Still other 
industries and territories fall in line 
during April (see Forses Business Picto- 
graph, page 13, this issue). The fact 
that restoration of bank activity, which 
tends in many industries to increase out- 
put by bringing in delayed orders, coin- 
cides with the natural increase of 
Spring, is probably very fortunate. 

BUSINESS Solvency: The general 
business failure situation is amaz- 
ingly improved. In the first half of 
March, Dun’s insolvency index was 
almost at a point which would have been 
considered normal in the years 1925 to 


1929. This March, twelve enterprises in 
every thousand in business have been 
failing. In the five months of March, 
1925 to 1929, eleven enterprises in every 
thousand failed. In January, 1932. 
twenty in every thousand failed. 

PRICES: As the charts on this page 
show, the strengthening price trend re- 
ported in our issue of March 15 con- 
tinued till late in the month, after which 
some prices began again to fall off. 

Although some of the rise in prices 
was undoubtedly due to a shift in the 
relations of supply and demand, a 
great deal of purchasing has also 
been done, and still is being done 
in anticipation of a general price rise 
caused by inflation. But even though 
expectation of general inflation has 
declined, many companies still feel it 
necessary to protect themselves by in- 
creasing their advance orders for the 
particular commodities which they pur- 
chase in quantity. For example: two of 
the largest life insurance companies 
were reported during March as having 
doubled and tripled their orders for car- 
load lots of paper stock out of which 
filing folders are made. 


In the case of cotton goods, orders 
running at the rate of 100 million yards 
per week caused advances in price which 
were then followed by a slight drop in 
production during the week ended 
March 18 and a downward trend of 
prices. 


Three Weeks of Prices 
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A widespread rise in wholesale prices has been one of the outstanding events 
of March. In each case the top (thin) line represents the highest price of the 
year 1933, and the lower (thin) line shows the lowest price of 1933. The heavy 
arrow indicates recent prices. The dotted lines cover the period when markets 
(Figures, N. Y. Times.) 
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Washington 


pow long can he keep it up?” is a 
question that is being asked, not 
only by an astonished and admiring public, 
but by old-time politicians, as President 
Rovusevelt continues to perform what vete- 
ran Washington correspondents have been 
calling “miracles.” 

Mr. Roosevelt may have been asking 
himself the same question, for, evidently 
believing in the old saw about striking 
while the iron is hot, he has ordered Con- 
gress to stay in session until all the major 
measures in his comprehensive “new deal” 
program have been acted upon. 

Public confidence is now the President’s 
createst asset in dealing with the manifold 
problems that he has undertaken with such 
courage and zest. In fact, so gratifying 
and encouraging was the response to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s first heart-to-heart talk with 
the public via the radio on the bank- 
ing situation that it was intimated that 
this method will be employed as often as 
necessary in order to keep the Administra- 
tion in close touch with public opinion. 
And, incidentally, this is the so-called “big 
stick” that the President is expected to 
wield over the heads of recalcitrant legis- 
lators whenever occasion demands. 


ITH the first three emergency mea- 

sures—banking, economy ‘and beer— 
out of the way, Congress, spurred on by 
short and clear-cut messages from the 
White House, next tackled the Farm Re- 
lief, Unemployment Relief and Farm 
Mortgage bills. Scheduled for early action 
are bills dealing with Home Mortgages 
(city and village), Federal control of 
stock exchanges, reorganization of the 
railroads. 

Reorganization of eight Federal farm 
credit agencies, including the Federal Farm 
Board, into one organization, to be headed 
by Henry Morgenthau, Jr., chairman of 
the Farm Board, is now under way. 

The indications are, however, that most 
of these measures, calling for the issuance 
of several billions of Government bonds 
and the expenditure of many millions of 
dollars, will not have as smooth sailing as 
the first three emergency measures. The 
Farm Relief bill, although passed by the 
House exactly as proposed by the Presi- 
lent, is encountering considerable opposition 
in the Senate. The bill’s price-fixing, leas- 
ing of lands engaged in surplus production 
and processing tax features are not popular 
in the East. The Unemployment bill, calling 
for the formation of a “civilian conserva- 
tion corps” of 250,000 unemployed men to 
be engaged in reforestation, flood preven- 
tion and similar work, had to contend with 
strong opposition from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

It is generally conceded, however, that 
the President has the situation well in 
hand and that he will succeed in putting 
through his program. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT is now 

devoting more and more attention to 
the highly important and involved inter- 
national situation. Uppermost in his mind 
are disarmament, debts, tariffs and the 
forthcoming world economic conference. 
N dealing with these intricate problems, 
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Mr. Roosevelt is planning to ask Congress 
to perform the seldom-used constitutional 
function of “advising” the President in 
advance of his negotiations with foreign 
powers, instead of following the method 
by which the Versailles Treaty failed. In 
other words, this “advance advice” would 
constitute an implied pledge of Congress 
to ratify after the treaties and agreements 
have been made. 

Playing an important role in the inter- 
national field will be Norman H. Davis 
who will represent not only the State De- 
partment but the President himself. 


Railroad men are prepared to see their 
plan for the assembly of four trunk lines 
in the East subjected to drastic modifica- 
tion by the legislation which the President 
will recommend. ‘The new law is expected 
to increase co-ordination, eliminate dupli- 
cation and to limit enforced competition. 


The Senate banking inquiry will be con- 
tinued. 


Flotation of a huge long-term bond is- 
sue, probably $2,000,000,000, direct to the 
public is under consideration by the Trea- 
sury. A nationwide drive, reminiscent of 
the Liberty Loan campaigns, is planned. 
This issue would supplant an unwieldy 
amount of short-term debt. 


A Little Laugh 


Courage 


Sitting around the bunkhouse they were 
swapping lies. 

“When I was logging up in Montana,” 
said one of them, “I saw a mountain lion 
come right up to the skidder one day. 
It was a fierce beast, but I, with great 
presence of mind, threw a bucket of water 
in its face and it slunk away.” 

“Boys,” said a man sitting in the cor- 
ner, “I can vouch for the truth of that 
story. A few minutes after that happened 
I was coming down the side of the hill. 
I met this lion and, as is my habit, stopped 
to stroke its whiskers. Boys, those whis- 
kers were wet.”—Two Bells, Los Angeles. 


Easily Explained 
Jones: “Say, that’s a wonderful fol- 
low-up system you have there for col- 
lections, Where did you come across it?” 
Brown: “I just saved the letters my boy 
sent me while at college and adapted them 
to my business.” 


Checked Up 


Wife: “How many fish was it you 
caught Saturday, George?” 

George: “Six, dear; and they sure were 
beauties.” 

Wife: “I thought so. That fish market 
is trying to cheat us. They have charged 
us for eight.”—Exchange. 
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The $s in 


Inventions 


Ideas That Jump from Farm to Factory 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


T HERE is nothing more striking in 
current industrial development than 
the increasing dependence of one indus- 
try upon another. To carry their com- 
pany forward, executives in many lines 
of business must know that line thor- 
oughly. But they cannot stop there. If 
they are not alert to advances which are 
occuring in other industries they are cer- 
tain to be missing opportunities. 

There are several recent illustrations 
of the way in which technical improve- 
ments or new products developed with 
some specific use in view turn out to 
be useful under entirely different cir- 
cumstances, 


ROM Apples to Zeolite. A 

while back, someone discovered that 
when two needles of different metal 
were stuck into an apple and connected 
by a wire, electric current would flow 
between them. Now this discovery is 
going to come in handy for petroleum 
chemists, electro-platers, paper manu- 
facturers, and almost any industry that 
deals with substances which may con- 
tain acid or alkali. 

With the apple experiment pointing 
the way, a low cost instrument has now 
been devised that tells at a glance the 
relative acidity, alkalinity or saltiness of 
almost anything you might name. The 
new instrument is portable, or, in fac- 
tory use it can be installed for permanent 
testing on a production line. 


LCOHOL and Pears. Pears may 

be the next fruit to give rise to an 
invention useful in other industries 
than agriculture. . . . Two United States 
Department of Agriculture workers at 
Wenatchee, Washington have discovered 
that when the alcohol and acetaldehyde 
contents of some varieties of pears in 
storage show marked increase, no time 
should be lost in ripening the pears (by 
a change in their temperature) and 
bringing them to market. Otherwise, 
they will go dead; that is, remain hard 
and green instead of ripening. 


froR Greenhouse, Pipe Line and 

Down Spout. From making plants 
grow faster in greenhouses to keeping 
factory floors warm and dry and main- 
taining temperatures of liquid products 
and factory pipelines is another inter- 
esting recent jump. It all began with 
the development of a flexible lead 
ieathed cable which could be buried 
beneath the soil to keep the roots of 
plants warm. Someone got the idea 
that ponds containing rare plants or 
exotic fish might be kept warm in the 
same way. Hatching eggs and protect- 
ing chicks turned out to be another field 
of usefulness. And now almost any in- 
dustrial process requiring mild, continu- 
ous heat offers a possibility for practical 
Use of the new cable, and building own- 


ers who have had trouble this Winter 
with ice clogged rain spouts and gutters 
will be interested to know that others 
have found the new cable a solution for 
their difficulties. 


A NEW Job For Paper. Still another 
case of something starting in the 
food business and ending up with wider 
usefulness, is the recent development of 
a corrugated fiber insulation. 

A few years ago the discovery was 
made that shiny surfaces are important 
in heat insulation. Insulating material 
does not have to be thick and solid if 
its surface will reflect rays of heat as a 
mirror reflects rays of light. Applying 
this discovery, one paper company 
developed a shiny surfaced corrugated 
fiber insulation for refrigerators. 

Advantages discovered in the refriger- 
ator business were the release of more 
space for food storage, because the new 
insulating material is compact; lowering 
of shipping costs, because the insulation 
is light; and savings operation through 
reduction of heat leakage. ... Now it 
is expected that this paper insulation 
will find a place in building construction, 
in air conditioning, and possibly in keep- 
ing beer cool while it goes through the 
streets in trucks. 


OR Varied Uses. A friend who 

sells paper stock for filing folders 
has seen his orders rise by carload after 
carload during March. Some of the 
typewriter companies have also been ex- 
periencing surprising encouragement 
since the first of the year. If these 
straws indicate an increasing demand 
for office equipment, there ought to be 
considerable interest in a new hand- 
operated duplicating machine built ac- 
cording to principles heretofore used in 
the more expensive power machines. 
The entire outfit, including duplicating 
films, frame, inks, ribbon, carbon paper, 
pencils, and cleaning materials, is carried 
in a case 10 by 18 by 2% inches. 

To be an electric arm for the house- 
wife is the ambition of a kitchen device 
for which marketing plans are being 
made. Beating eggs, mixing cake dough, 
mashing potatoes that do not have to 
be first riced, and scouring pots and 
pans are only part of the jobs the new 
appliance expects to perform, although 
it will probably be lower in price than 
some machines now on the market which 
boast of fewer accomplishments. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in this department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 








A 
PARTNERSHIP 


* 


CanapDA Dry enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being a silent 
partner in many a business 
conference. 

For the presence of this 
sparkling, refreshing bev- 
erage seems to bring a 
cheerier note. Certainly no 
drink is so quick to pick 
you up, to take the huski- 
ness out of your voice, and 
the tautness out of your 
nerves. 

So keep a case of Canada 
Dry always on hand for 
your conferences. Big con- 
ferences and private ones. 


CANADA 
DRY 


The Champagne of 
Ginger Ales 


_ re 




















GENERAL MILLS, Inc. 


PREFERRED 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


March 1, 1933. 
Directors of General Mills, Inc., announce to-day the 
declaration of the regular quarterly dividend of "si. 5e 
per share upon preferred stock of the company, payable 
April Ist, 1933, to all preferred —— of record 
at the close of business March 14th, 1933. Checks 
will be mailed. Transfer books will not a, closed. 
(Signed) K. E. HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer. 


Cen Mapa Four 


Editor's Note: This corrects advertisement 
which appeared in March 15th FORBES. 
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STUDY AT HOME 


We guide you step by step—furnish all text 
material, including fourteen-volume Law Li- 
brary. Training prepared by leading law profes- 
sors and given by members of the bar. Degree 
of LL.B. conferred. Low cost, easy terms. Get 
our valuable 64-page “Law Guide” and “Evi- 
dence” books free. Send for them NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 4364-L, Chicage 
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Most Unusual Bargain: 


0A —§24.00 worth for *6.00 


FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY in 12 volumes has been bought by 
70,000 readers of this magazine: 





Two years ago you couldn’t have purchased it for $24.00! If sold singly you would have had to pay at least 
$2.00 for each book! 

To-day the price is $6.00 for the whole library—just as good—just as useful—just as practical—every set brand 
new—bound in red—stamped in gold. 

And why do we offer it at $6.00 to-day? 

Because we realize that incomes have been nipped—profits have dwindled—pocketbooks are on a diet. 

Now let us tell you a little about these 12 books—then send for them (with return and refund privilege )— 
and judge for yourself whether you got $6.00 worth or not. 


The 12 volumes are: 


Keys to Success—Personal 


Efficiency—by 


B. C. 






The Science of Marketing by Mail—by Homer J. 
Buckley 

Organized Business Knowledge—by Joseph French 
Johnson 

Business Fundamentals—by Roger W. Babson 












These are the titles. 





But titles and names don’t mean much. 


Taking the Guesswork Out of Business—by William 


Forbes R. Bassett 
Profitable Investing—by John Moody Automotive Giants of America—by B. C. Forbes and 
Assuring Business Profits—by James H. Rand, Jr. O. D. Foster 


Tips on Selling—by Herbert N. Casson 

Tips on Finance—by Herbert N. Casson 

Business Maxims—by B. C. Forbes and Thomas 
Dreier 

How to Finance Home Life—by Elwood Lloyd, IV 





It’s contents that make books. 








These 12 books give. They give the experiences of men. They take you into the private offices and into the 
confidence of men who themselves have made good by the same qualities and rules that you yourself must have to 





reach the heights in business. 


They answer hundreds of perplexing questions. They solve many a puzzling problem. 





They are the Alphabet of Common Sense in Business. 


They are no panacea. They contain no magic formula. 
many situations. But you must do the doing! 














Here, then, is the Cash-Is-King Offer: 


will be refunded without argument. 











nothing. 








Mail the coupon with $6.00. The FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY will be 
sent at once. Keep it for 5 days. Look it over. Weigh its value. Then return it—IF YOU CAN—and your money 


BUT REMEMBER: Only 1,000 sets will be sold at this price! 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


(1) Send me, post-paid, your 12-volume FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY, bound in red cloth, gold-stamped. My remittance for $6.00 is 
enclosed. If I return the books within 5 days you will refund my money. 


They make success in business as simple as it can be made. 
They tell you what to do and how to do it in many, 









So if you delay, you take the risk! 





ee ee 


(0 Send me the FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY. I will pay $7.50 when you bill me. I may return the books within 5 days and owe you 
(No charge orders will be filled unless full information requested below is given.) 


CITY and STATE 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Slower Movements Suggested in New Trading Range with 
Further Recovery Still Possible 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


HE upward rush which reopened 
[sto trading on March 15th, 

after the nine-day bank suspen- 
sion, was quite clearly too sharp to 
hold and prices have receded once 
more, though far more slowly than they 
advanced. 

Last issue we suggested in this sec- 
tion that when the market reopened it 
would be on a higher level and might 
lead into a near-term-and material ad- 
vance, which should, however, be tem- 
porary. Our warning against wide 
spreads from the March 3rd closing 
prices was also justified since there were 
opening gaps of two or three points 
even on the averages. 


* was quite apparent that public buy- 
4 ing was running away with the 
market on that opening day but by the 
day following inside distribution was 
in even greater volume, and the tops 
for the movement were quickly made, 
and followed by the slow reaction which 
has now carried average indexes back 
down to the lows of the day trading was 
resumed after the bank holiday. 

The difficulty in forecasting future 
short-term trends has not been lessened 
much by recent action of the market, 
for the technical position is still con- 
fused and indefinite. That is perhaps 
partly the result, however, of a picture 
which does not seem to promise any 
wide swings in the near future but 
rather a period of co-ordination and 
comparatively low trading interest, with 
prices backing and filling in the trading 
range defined by the low points just 
Preceding the nine-day closing of the 
Exchange and by the high points just 
following its reopening. 

There is thus nothing very exciting 
to promise for the next couple weeks 


though the trading range outlined above 
is still wide enough to afford some good 
speculative profits for the active trader. 
We should be inclined to buy stocks 
as they near the bottom of this range 
and to sell them as they near its top, 
with stop loss orders further away on 
the top side than on the bottom. 


OR the immediate future we should 

expect some minor and gradual fur- 
ther recession, with the chief averages 
possibly getting back down near the 
support congestion of early March. 
Thereafter we suggest renewal of the 
recovery back toward the highs follow- 
ing re-opening of the Exchange. It is 
only fair to ‘say, however, that the re- 
covery may come first, and we think it 
should be more important than the re- 
cession. 

While our technical picture is a very 
confusing one, therefore, and our techni- 
cal forecast necessarily indefinite at 
this time, we should still be inclined to 
favor the constructive side of the 
market for at least an intermediate ad- 
vance, which might possibly get back 
up even into the resistance zones of 
early January. 


UCH suggestions may assist in 

directing long-swing investment ac- 
cumulation, but they are chiefly for the 
use of short-swing traders who watch 
day-to-day movements closely. 

From the long-range standpoint we do 
not anticipate any early run-away move- 
ment, even though the early March lows 
prove our intermediate bottom. We 
should rather continue to advise grad- 
ual accumulation for the investor rather 
than rushing in during periods of 
strength. 

MARCH 27th, 1933. 


Advance release by atr mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





Odd Lots 


If you wish to buy certain 
securities and haven’t suf- 
ficient cash for a hundred 
shares—buy Odd Lots. 


By this method of stock 
purchasing you can buy as 
many shares—or as few 
shares—as you desire. 


Many advantages of trading 
in Odd Lots are explained 
in an interesting booklet. 


Ask for F. 569 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir& © 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


New York 
Branch O ffice—11 West 42nd St 


39 Broadway 
































‘CANADA DRY’ 


Ginger Ale, Incorporated 
A Delaware Corporation 


Dividend Notice 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors 
of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, 
held March 20, 1933, a quarterly dividend 
of twenty-five cents ($.25) per share was 
declared, payable April 15, 1933, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
April 1, 1933. 


R. W. SNOW, Secretary 








PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
Dividend No. 23 
A quarterly dividend (No. 23) of seventy-five 
cents per share will be paid on May 15, 1933 to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 


April 24, 1933. 
J. F. LANE, Secretary. 
Chicago, March 18, 1933 


Low-Priced Stocks 
=——= 2 Buy? 
Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 
—aamms Div. 16-1 Babson Park, Mass. eascu 






































Particularl Pa- 
WARNING! (fertcer soeaer 


JONAS J. LINDSMAN is not author- 
ized to take subscriptions for FORBES 
nor to represent the B. C. Forbes Pub- 
lishing Co. in any way. 
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If you were Wrong in 1929 
—why not be right in 1933? 


In 1929 everybody was in fever-heat over the stock market. You know 
what happened! 

Today there is comparative calm. Yet, there are surer, safer, more sub- 
stantial profits to be made in the months ahead than there ever were during 
the spree of 1928-29. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO GET READY for making money in the Stock 
Market—when prices are only one-sixth of what they were in 1929. 

Remember—the market seldom stands still. Either it goes up or it goes 
down. 

IT CAN’T GO DOWN MUCH FARTHER. The next really Big Move- 
ment MUST be UP! America’s greatest fortunes were founded in times 
like these (not in boom years). 

Are you prepared for profits? 


Do you understand the market? Do you know how to tell when swings 
are due? Do you know what, how and when to buy? Do you know how 
to determine the real value of securities? Do you invest by knowledge or 
guess? 

To make money in the market—to take advantage of the many oppor- 
tunities it offers, read 


STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE 


by R. W. SCHABACKER, Financial Editor of FORBES. 


It is a book in form, but a liberal stock market education in value. Prop- 
erly used it makes you an insider, an expert, a professional. 

The Stock Market is no place for Amateurs. It is an intricate, com- 
plicated trading place where inexperience and ignorance pay a heavy penalty, 
where knowledge and experience reap handsome profits. 


With Schabacker’s book you, too, may get your share of profits! 


Here are just a few of the hundreds of questions this book answers: 


How to do your own forecasting. How to trade by charts. 
The seven cardinal signals that forecast a turn When not to trade on tips. 
in the market. How to detect pool manipulation. 


How to predict major changes in business. : 
How to take the worry out of market trading. How to read a corporation statement. 





Where to find all kinds of stock information. Why the insiders make money. 

How to compute the price-earning ratio. How to become an insider. 

The basic rule for judging a stock’s real value. How to make short-selling absolutely safe. 

How to make money in a bear market. How the machinery of the Stock Exchange works. 


There are 27 chapters in this book—875 pages—105 Plates, Charts and Illustrations. 


THE 27 CHAPTERS ARE: Introduction, The curity, Dividends and Rights, An Introduction to 
Stock Exchange, Brokerage Houses and Trading Stock Analysis, Price and Yield in Stock Analysis, 
Facilities, Following a Typical Transaction, De- Sources of Stock Information, What Makes the 
velopment of the Stock Clearing Corporation, Market Move, An Introduction to Trading, 
The Night Clearing Branch, The Day Clearing Principles of Trading, Taking the Worry Out 
Branch, Stock Exchange Credit and Marginal of Stock Trading, The Technical Side of the 
Trading, The Short Sale, Odd-Lot Dealing, Market, An Introduction to Chart Reading, 
Brokers’ Loans, Dealing with the Broker, Out- Principles of Chart Trading, Long Swing Move- 
side Stock Exchanges, Types of Corporate Se- ments, Conclusion and Review. 


You may have “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE” on 
5 Days’ Approval. 


Mail the coupon NOW—and hasten Profits! 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


-] Send me, post-paid, “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE.” My remittance 
for $6.00 is enclosed. If I return the book within 5 days you will refund my money. 





[] Send it to me and bill me the regular price of $7.50. I may return the book within 
5 days and owe you nothing. (No charge orders will be filled unless full informa- 
tion requested below is given.) 
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In the December Ist issue of last 

year we published in this section 
a list of companies which might benefit 
from the return of beer and light wines, 
and also selected from this larger list 
a few of our recommended favorites. At 
that time, however, we warned against 
unrestrained enthusiasm and suggested 
that upward moves would be highly 
speculative and based more upon bally- 
hoo than upon eventually realized 
profits. 

Practically all of the previous recom- 
mendations are selling near or above 
previous high ground for the year, fol- 
lowing practical nullification of the Vol- 
stead act in Congress, but we are con- 
strained once more to warn against in- 
discriminate participation in any further 
security demonstrations on the so-called 
“beer stocks.” 


Priv the ON THE BEER STOCKS? 


AJOR BENEFICIARIES are few, 

compared with this list of possible 
or moderate beneficiaries. The truth is 
that most of the brewing companies, 
which stand to get the greatest direct 
benefit, are in private hands and the 
stocks are not publicly listed. Among the 
indirect beneficiaries whose stocks are 
available, we should select Owens-lIlli- 
nois Glass as the most logical. 

Other moderate beneficiaries would 
seem to be Liquid Carbonic, National 
Distillers Products and perhaps Indus- 
trial Alcohol, Mack Trucks, and Ameri- 
can Commercial Alcohol. There are also 
some prospects in the Canadian markets, 
including Hiram Walker-Gooderham & 
Worts, Canadian Industrial Alcohol and 
National Breweries, though it appears 
that domestic brewers can take care of 
all the potential demand. 


UGAR STOCKS have also been 

brought forward to some extent as 
possible beneficiaries of the relaxation 
of domestic prohibition laws. We think 
they may benefit moderately from this 
new situation but have also been more 
favorable to them for some time past for 
more basic reasons. 

One of these is the definite possibility 
of some reduction in the Cuban tariff 
on raw sugar imports into the United 
States which would more than offset an 
also possible increase in the duty on re- 
fined imports. Another reason for great- 
er favor toward the sugars is the 
gradual improvement in statistical po- 
sition of world output and world stocks. 
Production dropped from 32 million tons 
in 1931 to 29 millions in 1932, and the 
Prospects suggest an even larger decline 
this year. 

For long-swing speculation, we think 
moderate commitments are justified in 
such issues as Cuban-American, South 
Porto Rico, Great Western and Central 
Aguirre. American Sugar Refining also 
stands to benefit but the stock has al- 
ready enjoyed a material advance, and 


Wall Street Pointers 


recent prices carry greater speculative 
risk. 


ALANCE SHEET CHANGES are 
brought into composite focus 
through a detailed compilation which 
Forbes has made on all important bal- 
ance sheet statements thus far issued 
for the close of last year. The most 
striking changes from the end of 1931 
are a gain in actual cash held and a de- 
cline in fixed assets and inventories. 
The general tendency has been, of 
course, for many corporations to make 
rather heavy write-downs in book valua- 
tion of land, buildings and equipment, 
thus clearing the way for lower depreci- 
ation charges and thus for comparative- 
ly better profit showing. The long-swing 
wisdom of this trend is open to severe 
question but the fact remains that it is 
clearly shown by the 1932 balance sheet 
compilation. Much more favorable from 
a current standpoint is the larger de- 
cline shown in inventories. These have 
been reduced with almost no exception, 
laying the basis for rapid revival of 
basic business once confidence is re- 
stored. 


ASH HOLDINGS show a much less 

regular trend but one of the surpris- 
ing tributes to corporation management 
and liquidity is the fact that our total 
tabulation for the larger companies 
shows an actual gain in cash held from 
the close of 1931 to the end of 1932. The 
total cash holdings of around 100 con- 
cerns included in this study show a total 
of around $634,000,000 compared with 
only $585,000,000 at the close of the pre- 
vious year. 

Some of the individual corporations 
showing a large gain in cash include De- 
troit Edison, National Biscuit, Reynolds 
Tobacco, Standard Brands, Kresge, 
American Telephone, Union Oil of Cali- 
fornia, Owens-Illinois Glass, Kroger 
Grocery, Brooklyn Union Gas, American 
Can, Continental Can, Mack Trucks, 
North American, American Smelting 
and Atlantic Refining. 


NVENTORY APPRECIATION has 

come into greater notice as a result 
of public speculation on the possibilities 
of inflation. Thus far there do not ap- 
pear any definite signs of material in- 
flation in this country but there still re- 
main basic possibilties for its later de- 
velopment and we have suggested in 
previous issues the more promising 
stocks for speculation on that possibility. 

Recent compilations show high per- 
centage of current inventory ratio in 
such companies as Commercial Solvents, 
Continental Can, National Tea, Owens- 
Illinois Glass, Texas Gulf Sulphur, 
Union Oil of California, American 
Chicle, Beechnut, Case, Endicott John- 
son, General Cigar, International Silver, 
Sears Roebuck, U. S. Industrial Alcohol 
and Woolworth. 
























F your stocks are not making as 
much money for you as they 
should, why not get the NET opin- 
ion of the outstanding financial au- 
thorities and learn of the most 
profitable issues. 

Investors everywhere are finding 

TheBusiness Economic Digest 
themost profitableinvestment 
advisory service in America 
...timely, definite, brief and 
specific—no hedging. 
Send for free copy of the Digest and 
learn which, in the opiniori of Amer- 
ica’s 35 leading authorities, are the 
best stocks. Use the coupon. 














— 
TheBasiness 
Gage oe 
342Madison Av 


Without obligation to me, mail me this 
week’s issue of the Digest. 
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OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading seeee 
and methods in our booklet. ‘opy free 
on request. 


Ask for booklet J6 


Any listed securities bought 
and sold 


(HisHoLm & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 





























What IS the Outlook? 


You can keep informed as to the tech- 

nical market position and future price 

movements through Wetsel Service. 
Send for booklet F-33. 


A.W.Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 


CHRYSLER BUILDING NEW YORK 








PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
No. 100 West Tenth Street 
ton, Delaware 


The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of Pullman 
Incorporated will be held at the office of the tion, 
No. 100 West Tenth Street, Wilmington, Delaware, on 
the 19th day of April 1933, at 10 o’clock A.M., for the 
lection of Directors and the transaction of any other 
business that may be brought before the postions. 
In accordance — resolution of the 5 
stockholders of record at the close of business, March 
25, 1933, Twill ey ‘entitled to + oe at the meeting. 
F. LANE, Secretary. 
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*Including prices on old stock. 


Thous. 
Shares 


841 
4,152 
2,402 
1,292 
2,474 

600 
1,656 
1,061 

768 

10,155 
1,711 
1,830 

450 

18,662 
3,131 

400 
8,677 
2,000 

589 
2,422 

825 
2,667 

219 


843 
2,563 
2,186 

439 
2,098 
3,200 
4,395 

770 

740 
4,867 


971 
512 
191 
1,123 
1,800 
7,655 
4,369 


2,490 
198 


ended April 30. 


October 31. 


Book 
Value 


Earns 
1932 
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(a) Partly extra. 
Year ended May : 
(p) Year ended November 30. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 


Age Reduction ..c...6.62:5 00.0% $3 
Alleeshang COLD. oceso.s ccc Ms, 
Allied Chemical........... 6 
Alas GUHAMBETS......2060.0% . 
PIOTICAD:. TBI «05.0:5 5:0 500 <0 4 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American International..... 
Amer. Locomotive ......... 
American Radiator ........ 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 
Amer. Sugar Refining ..... 
Aimer; TE. @ Tels kccssss- 
American Tobacco ‘“‘B”.... 
Ammet. WOO. .o.0. 00560000 
Anaconda Copper.......... 


+ Cee 6 6 8 @ G @ 


Armour of fl. “A” ... 0.0%. 


Assoc. Dry Goods......... 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 
Atlantic Coast Line........ ve 
Atlantic Refining .......... 1 
Auburn Automobile ....... Z 


Baldwin Locomotive ....... 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 
oo a a ee oe ne 
Beechnut Packing......... 3 
Bendix Aviation........... ; 
Bethlehem Steel........... ve 
Borden Company.......... 1.60 
Brook-Manhattan Transit.. : 
Brook. Union Gas......... 5 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.40 


California Packing......... ae 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1 
Es Mee rods otiwicecaiskc : 
CEES CP OA 0:56:46 0iscae000 - 
Chesapeake Corp.......ss 2 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 
Cirvsier Corps. icscccccces 1 
Coca-Cola. o...5s. Seay era 7 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... “wv 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... ir 
Commercial Credit......... oe 
Commonwealth & Southern .. 
Consolidated Gas of N.Y... 4 
Consoidated Oill...... ssc e 
Continental Can........... 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 
Crucible Steel............. 
Cuban American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright ......0i.. 


Del., Lack., & Western.... 


Diamond Match............ 1 
(DSSS tips a ere 3 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 2 
Bastman. Kodak ......6.06s 3 
Filec. Atito-Lite......<.<.<<0.«. 
Electric Power & Light.... 

Pe We Be ogee a ska a acanes ot 
General Asphalt ........... a 
General Electric........... 0.40 
General Foods ...... 0.00 z 
General Mills ............. 3 
General Motors........... 1 
General Railway Signal.... 1 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 1 
EE Yh" eee 1.20 
ee se a a re 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Graham-Paige Motors ..... 
Great Northern Pfd....... 
Gulf States Steel.......... 


(r) Paid in stock. 


(k) 


1 (c) Year ended February 28. 
G) Year ended August 31. 


Forbes Stock Guide 


Earns, 1933 
m=months 


Long Term 
Price Range 
223- 31; ’28-’32 
57- 1; ’29-32 
355- 42; ’24-’32 
76- 4; ’29-32 
158- 29; ’27-’32 
116- 3; ’25-’32 
199- 2; ’25-’32 
150- 3; ’22-’32 
145- 3; ’23-32 
55- 3; ’29-’32 
144- 3; ’29-’32 
130- 5; ’28-’32 
96- 13; ’22-32 
310- 70; ’22-’32 
270- 44; ’24-’32* 
166- 2; ’20-’32 
175- 3; ’24-’32* 
27- 1: 25-32 
76- 33 725-32 
298-18; ’24-’32 
210- 9; ’28-’32 
78- 8; ’28-’32 
514- 28; ’28-’32 
67- 2; ’29-’32 
145- 4; ’23-’32 
56- 3; ’22-’32 
101- 29; ’23-’32 
104- 5; ’29-32 
141- 7; ’23-’32 
101- 20; ’29-’32 
82- 9; ’23-’32 

* 249- 46; ’24-32 
97- 6; °29-’32 
85- 4; °26-’32 
99- 6; ’26-’32 
515- 14; ’22-’32 
120- 4; ’20-’32 
112- 5; ’27-’32 
280-- 10; ’22-’32* 
141- 5; ’25-’32 
191- 41; ’29-'32 
96- 3; ’27-’32 
141- 4; ’26-’32* 
71- 4; ’25-'32 
30- 2; ’29-’32 
182- 31; ’28-’32 
46- 4; ’22-’32* 
134- 17; ’20-’32 
63- 4; ’21-’32 
126- 25; ’26-’32 
122- 6; ’21-’32 
60- 1; ’21-’32 
30- 1; ’29-’32 
69- 1; ’26-’32 

230- 32; ’20-’32 
173- 8; ’22-’32 
25- 10; ’30-32 
126- 23; ’28-’32 
25i= 22: 29-32 
265- 35; °22-'32 
174- 8; ’28-’32 
104- 3; ’25-’32 
94. 2; °23-'32 
97- 4; ’20-’32 
403- 9; ’29-’32* 
137- 20; ’26-’32* 
89- 28; ’28-’32 
92- 8; ’29-'32 
153- 6; ’25-’32 
143- 9; ’27-’32 
82- 8; ’28-’32 
109- 2; °20-’32 
155- 6; ’27-’32 
61 1: 222 
155- ‘6; ’27-’32 
26- 3; ’25-’32 


FORBES for 


Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 
High Low Price % 


as —- 60 50 


= “cau 
89%- 70% 80 75 
9Y%- 6 8 Re 
62%- 49% 57 70 
9%- 6% oh 
8%- 3% 5 
8%- 4% 7 
8%- 5% 8 
75%- 45% 7 
10%- 5% 9... 
18 -104% 16... 
36%- 21% = 33 6.1 
1093%4- 94 9 92 
6534- 50% 58 86 
6%4- 3% . sa 
9%- 5 7 
2%- 1% 2 
5%4- 3% 5 
47%- 3456 44 
26%- 16% = 21 
17%4- 12% 15 69 
56%- 314% 33 61 
6%- 3% 5 
125%- 8% 11 
4%4- e 25 
50 - 45 49 61 
11%- 6% - 
16%- 10% 13... 
263%- 18 20 80 
31-21% 2... 
82 -64% 70 71 
8%- 6% 7 59 
12%- 7% 10 O...z. 
10%4- 7% 9 112 
52%4- 30% 44... 
103%- 5% ms <a 
20%- 14% 19 105 
30%- 245 29 85 
i7j- 7 CO CO=... 

- 73% 83 84 
7%- 4% . “a 
17%-10% 11 92 
6%- 4 5 
2%- 1% i 
63%4- 42% 44 90 
6%4- 5 _ 
45%- 35%, 42 48 
6%- 4% cae 
50%- 45% 55 5.5 
16 - 9 - is 
3%- 1% 3 
2%- 1% 2 
4%- 1 1 
58%4- 375% 52 
27%- 17% 22 
19%- 17% 18 54 
38%4- 31 34888 
43 -32% 38 54 
61%- 50% 58 69 
20%- 11% = 12 
7h- 3% 4 
614- 4 5 
7ih- 4% 6 ss 
165%- 10% 14 29 
283%4- 21 26077 
42 -35%4 40 7. 
14%- 10 12 885 
20%- 13% 18 SA 
20%- 12% 15 64 
16%- 12 15 80 
6%- 3 4 ‘at 
183%4- 9% 14 
2%- 1% 2 
11%- 6% 9 
19%4- 6% 12 


(d) Year ended March 31. (e) bin 


Year ended September 30. (n) Year end 


(s) Partly estimated. 
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Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 1932 
No 729 $2 $4.72 
100 400 112 1.63 
No 1,597 21 Nil 
100 re |» ree 
No 703 40 9.11 
No 4,246 58 Nil 
No 14,584 9 Nil 
No 6,400 37 Nil 
No 1,182 10 0.55, 9 m 
No 9,340 oe. * © pee 
10 5,487 15 1.00 
No 1,813 25 1.47 
25 2377 38 6.85 
No 1,464 46 4.80: 
25 526 42 2.04 
No 1,890 23 2.02 
No 300 55 5.01 
No 676 63 Nil 
No 1,438 44 3.63> 
No 1,858 39 Nil, 9 m 
100 828 93 Nil 
No 4,514 23 Nil, 9 m 
No 2,700 16 0.39” 
10 6,289 17 2.44 
No 1,428 20 Nil 
No 6,263 13 1.88 
100 310 207 3.15 
No 5,448 19 1.56% 
100 4,993 153 Nil 
100 1571 121 Nil 
100 1,406 243 11.30 
No 7,531 30 2.01 
25 6,236 28 1.62, 9 m 
No 15,000 4 Nil 
10 3,188 40 Nil 
50 13,163 89 1.03 
100 450 129 Nil 
No 5,503 31 3.46 
No 3,820 81 Nil 
No 13,131 Nil Nil 
1 1,291 Nil Nil? 
10 9,000 16 3.37 
No 4,780 34 Nil 
25 31,745 ee a Sera 
25 3,241 25 2.08 
100 3,724 176 Nil 
100 1,298 179 Nil 
No 12,645 4 1.16 
No 2,162 67 1.52 
No 13,103 44 0.92, 9 m 
25 25,735 eo ee 
10 1,247 14 Nil 
No 2,463 26 Nit 
25 9,850 a 
No 2,540 13 2.339 
No 2,412 17 Nil 
No 23,368 6 0.308 
No 666 29 Nil 
No 9,001 24 0.69, 9 m 
2 =. 4,386 37 0.73 
No Zfes 23 7.49 
No 2,082 14 0.56, 9 m 
No 14,520 31 0.44 
No 2906 53 1.95 
No 23,254 13 1.38* 
No 374 77 0.47 
No 397. 13 Nil 
20 600 38 Nil 
No 900 50 Nil 
No 1,464 9 Nil 
100 8703 188 Nil 
100 1,045 192 Nil 
No 3,172 18 0.46 
0 82,586 74 Nil 
10 9750 17 2.32 
engl tluding prices on old stock. 
ed April 30. 
Setter 31. 


Earns, 1933 
m=months 
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(a) Partly extra. 
(f) Year ended May 31. (g) 
(p) Year ended November 30. 


Year ended June 30 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 


Hershey Chocolate......... 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 
Hudson Motor ............ 


Interboro Rapid Transit... 
Int. Business Machines..... 
Tit, TRAPVORIER 6. 6.06. o sss 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 
CC ae 2 Se ke: aera 


Kelvinator Corp........... 
Kennecott Copper......... 
ea eee 
Krower Grocery... .... 2... 


Liggett & Myers “B” 
RMI MOIR icc os -cisiis ss a0 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 
Lorillard Tobacco......... 


McKeesport Tin Plate..... 
ja 
ee : eee 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 
Missouri Pacific........... 
Montgomery Ward........ 


Nash, MIGGOGS. ..4.<s0065 5+ 
National Biscuit........... 
Nat. Cash Register “A”... 
Nat. Dairy Products...... 
I BANS cassis ccedsws 
Nat. Power & Light....... 
New York Central........ 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 
Norfolk & Western....... 
North American 


Pacific Gas & Electric..... 
Packard Motors........... 
Paramount Publix......... 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 
Pere Marquette........... 
Public Service of N. J..... 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 


Radio Corporation......... 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 


Séars Roebuck ....5..0.02 
Socony-Vacuum 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 
Southern Pacific .......... 
Southern Railway ......... 
Standard Brands..........- 
Standard Gas & Electric... 
Standard Oil of California. . 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Stewart-Warner 
Studebaker Corp........... 


Texas Corporation......... 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 
Transamerica 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher. . 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 
Union Oil of California.... 
Union Pacific. ...........0. 
United Aircraft & Transport 
United Corporation........ 
EE aera 
United Gas Improvement... 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol.... 
aS 

S. Pipe & Foundry..... 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 

eS eae 
GS, as Nos owt sia sach sewn 


Western: Unions ..c..scasi'e 


Westinghouse Air Brake... 


Westinghouse Electric..... 
Woolworth, F. W......... 


(b) Year ended Jaquary 31. 


Year ended 
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144- 
74- 
100- 


62- 
255- 
142- 

73- 
149- 


91- 
105- 
92- 
145- 


128- 
96- 
178- 
47- 


104- 
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293- 
104- 
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(c) Year ended Phe 28. 
August 31. 
(r) Paid in stock. 


; '22-’32 
; °24-"32 
; °28-’32 
; '28-"32 
; ’29-’32 


; '26-'32 
e 29-32 
; °26-'32 


; '24-’32* 


; '24-'32 
; '23~32 
; 124/32" 


"24-32 


; ’28-’32 
; ’28-’32 
; °25-"32* 
; °20-’32 


"22-"32 


; ’28-"32 


; '26-'32 
; '28-"32* 
; '26-'32 
; °24-'32 
; °27-'32 


’26-’32 
26-32 


; '24-’32 
; ’25-"32 
; 26-32 


’27-"32 
°29-"32 
"20-"32 
"22-32 
°26-’32 
"27-32 
"27-32 


; ’29-32 
; 27-32 


’29~-’32 


°27-"32 
"24-"32* 
"27-"32 
"22-"32 


; ’26-’32 
; °26-’32 
; 29-32 
; ’29-"32 


'28-’32 


; '29-'32 
3 °24-"32 
- "2a Se 
; 29-32 
; ’29-’32 
: °26-"32 
- *29-"32 


; ’28-’32 
; 27-32 


"28-’32 
"29-32 


estimated. 


573%4- 45 


153%4- 11% 
3”- 3 


7%- 4% 
97%4- 75% 
25%4- 135% 

9Y4- 

8%- 


SHK- 
11%- 
1034- 
1954- 14% 


63¥%- 491%4 
21%- 10% 
27 - 19% 
14 - 10% 


5734- 44% 
231%4- 1314 
3534- 24% 
53- 

434- 
iS - 


15%- 11% 
41H%4- 31% 
9%- 5% 
18%- 10% 
60 - 43% 
15%4- 
21%- 14 
17%- 11% 
130 -111% 
31%- 17% 


31%4- 22% 

2%- 1% 
0% 
1934- 133% 
8%- 3% 
55%4- 37% 
2434- 18 


% 
31%4- 19% 
37%- 25% 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly 
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Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 
High Low Price 


0 
50 10.0 
12 20.8 

4 pee 
6 sine 
90 6.7 
20 3.0 
8 hata 
6 
4 i. 
9 ae 
7 a 
18 5.5 
57 8.8 
11 9.4 
22 9.1 
12 +=10.0 
52 79 
20 5.0 
30 6.7 
4 me 
3 ae 
13 : 
14 Be 
38 7.4 
i= 
14 8.6 
56 8.9 
9 10.4 
19 ae 
15 nee 
120 6.7 
19 8.0 
23 8.7 
zZ rue 
1 ane 
18 3.0 
7 had 
38 7.4 
23 13.0 
4 
3 - 
31 9.7 
18 ae 
7 5.7 
20 3810.0 
16 sue 
7 an 
17 5.9 
8 oan 
23 8.7 
26 3.9 
3 ms 
2 
12 8.5 
17 5.8 
15 6.4 
4 a 
12 sie 
23 4.4 
11 9.1 
75 8.0 
21 ee 
6 6.7 
32 6.3 
16 pA 
20 ee 
3 ped 
8 6.2 
5 oe 
4 
29 
22 iat 
16 6.2 
25 sat 
28 8.6 
(e) Year 


(n) Year ended 











An Investment Policy for 


FORBES for 


Every Pocketbook 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 





r YO many persons 
who have watched 
their estates dwin- 

dle to relatively unin- 

spiring figures during 
the past few years, it 
may appear presumptu- 


How to Divide Your Investments 


(Per Cent. of Surplus Capital in Various Groups of Medium) 


I—The Widow and Trust Fund Class 


simply to insure peace 
of mind in such emer- 
gencies as the nation 
has just passed through. 

Such thoughts may 
sound treasonable just 
now, but there is a vast 





ous to write on what to A B c- p E F G H | Total difference between con- 
do with one’s money. 10 5 60 10 5 5 5 — — 100 servative self-protection 
On the other hand, a and vicious hoarding. 
delineation of sound 1l—The Retired Investor Class The bulk of class A 
principles for broad in- holdings, however, 
vestment programs can A B C D E F G H J would normally be in 
always be valuable . ° 40 20 5 10 5 10 7 100 bank deposits, savings, 
through suggesting etc. 
processes of switching I1l1I—The Average Business Man Class In group. B, repre- 
from one group of in- A B Cc D E F re H J senting _ foreign ex- 
vestments Rs oe oa 5 20 20 5 10 5 30 5 100 oe gue and 
since practically all o high-grade toreign 
them are together on a : ’ money investments, we 
well deflated basis at IV—The Speculative Class have a further conserva- 
this time. A B Ee D E F G H J tive guard against ex- 
The chief justifica- — 5 5 30 — 15 10 45 20 130 traordinary eventuality, 
tion for writing the perhaps the most im- 
sage ve oop Groupe of Investment Mediom a ap Ag 
public ieaiae Ceens- A Cash (savings & bank deposits) E High-grade preferred stocks again, the ce 
pondence from readers B_ International credit (foreign ex- F Speculative preferred stocks exception to the hysteria 
a ever the country change, foreign securities, etc.) G High-grade common stocks which teands os 4 
makes it quite clear not C High-grade bonds H_ Speculative common stocks traitor the cautious in- 
only that the average D Speculative Bonds J Commodities vestor who protects 
investor still has money his entire investment 
“ invest but ~~ he is se 4 = a hedge, 
ar more eager than in — ; ' provide the commit- 
1929 to. manage that money wisely. Many principal is still highly important but not ment is in modest proportion. 


inquiries have taken the definite form of 
requesting just such an article as this, 
delineating broad principles and definite 
recommendations on the proper investment 
policy for every class of estate. 


HE very cornerstone of any such in- 

vestment policy is diversification of 
risk. No matter how unusual or how 
specific is the position of any individual, 
the writer has never found any case where 
it was advisable to recommend putting all 
one’s eggs in the same basket. This prin- 
ciple of diversification, moreover, applies 
just as strongly to individual securities in 
specific groups as it does to the broad 
groups themselves. 

In the tabulation presented herewith, an 
attempt is made to set up specific but di- 
versified investment policies for four dif- 
ferent classes of individuals, which should 
cover practically all possible situations. 
The first group is called the “widow and 
trust fund” classification. It is designed 
to afford the maximum in safety of prin- 
cipal for those individuals whose position 
demands such safety even at the expense 
of low income and minimum probability 
for principal appreciation. 

The second group, the retired investor 
class, applies to levels where safety of 


absolutely necessary, and where a slightly 
greater degree of risk may be assumed. 
The third, or average business man, class 
is designed for the great mass of average 
investors, who still depend for the bulk of 
their main income on an active and per- 
sonal business connection, so that safety 
of principal may take a comparatively less 
important place in the investment policy 
and greater risk may be assumed for the 
promise of higher interest return and 
stronger possibility of principal apprecia- 
tion. 

The fourth, and last, group is the spec- 
ulative class, where even greater risks may 


* be assumed on the assumption that possible 


loss will not mean personal ruin and where 
the individual is prepared and willing to 
take the minimum of safety for the maxi- 
mum of possible gain in principal. 


AVING established the various classes 

of individuals we may also establish 
various broad groups of investment medi- 
um. The safest and most liquid, from a 
theoretical angle at least, is cash, which 
we shall label group A. This does not 
refer to so-called “hoarding,” although the 
writer would not deny the possible ad- 
vantage of almost always keeping a small 
portion of surplus assets in such form, 


The writer does not envisage any great 
inflation in this country, but it is possible, 
and that is sufficient justification for 
moderate protective measures, when, as 
and if they become legal and practicable. 

The other investment groups need no 
detailed explanation. They are broad gen- 
eral classifications in which the articles in 
this section recommend specific issues for 
commitment from time to time. Future 
articles will continue to suggest advisable 
issues in such broad groups. 

Space does not admit the inclusion of 
many other classes of possible investment, 
but they are minor mediums and, in fact, 
are not all recommended for average use. 
Government bonds, of course, should be 
included in group C, while the best bank 
stocks may be included in group G. In- 
vestment trust issues would generally fall 
in group H. No attempt is made at classi 
fication for real estate, mortgages, insur- 
ance, annuities, etc., but high-grade build- 
ing and loan commitments might be placed 
in group A. 


N general, however, our tabulation in- 
cludes the broadest and soundest groups 
for the required programs of estate policy, 
and this tabulation should now be self-ex- 
planatory. It represents the percentage of 
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the total surplus estate fund which may 


wisely be included in each class of invest-: 


ment medium, based'upon the risks logical- 
ly allowed in the respective groups of 
personal situation. The individual commit- 
ments in the first three groups total 100 
per cent. In the speculative class, how- 
ever, the additional risk is allowed of us- 
ing marginal credit to the extent of ap- 
proximately 30 per cent. 

Finally, it may be noted that the tabu- 
ulation is by no means ironclad but is 
presented in an attempt to assist the av- 
erage reader and investor in formulating 
a definite and diversified program upon 
which he may properly base his present 
and future policy of providing utilization 
for surplus funds and the building of his 
estate to greatest theoretical advantage, 
under his own individual set of conditions. 


“Dear Mr. Editor:” 
Letters from Readers 
The Warning Finger 


“T want to congratulate you most heart- 
ily upon your editorial entitled ‘Pledges 
to “Undersell Everybody” Mean Trouble.’ 
You have had courage and foresight to 
point a warning finger at the sorest spot 
in the whole fabric of retail distribution. 

“The store of which I am president has 
sold merchandise exclusively for cash for 
the greater part of fifty years. I have 
no hesitancy in saying that neither cash 
savings, lower rents, nor larger volume 
constitute an adequate reason for general 
underselling claims. 

“Price maintenance, unfortunately, can- 
not stop predatory price-cutting. It 
would, on the other hand, seriously inter- 
fere with constructive price-cutting. 
Something must be done, however, to stop 
predatory price-cutting and I believe that 
your editorial is the start of that ‘some- 
thing’.”—B. H. Namm, president, The 
Namm Store, Brooklyn, New York. 


The President. Icicles, Sour Grapes 


“The item, ‘Let’s Have Patience with 
New Administration’ (March 1, Forses) 
appeared to be covered with icicles and to 
me sounded like ‘sour grapes.’”—Ray- 
MOND V. WALL, Cobalt, Connecticut. 


I always write absolutely sincerely, 
exactly as I feel, as fair as I know how. 
I think President Roosevelt has done 
magnificent work since he took office and 
have been delighted to say so in some 
half-a-hundred newspapers throughout 
the country.—B. C. F. 


The President. Momentum 


“I think it hardly fair to our new Presi- 
dent to say he is taking the reins just as 
the forces of recovery begin to take on 
Momentum (March 1, Forses). We are at 
the very depths so far of the depression 
and certainly show very little sign of re- 
covery.”—-Harry Haran, Dallas, Texas. 


All credit to our new President for the 
energy he has shown and the action he 
has obtained in the brief time he has 
already been in office! Still more credit 
to him if at the end of his three years 
and ten months, this country is happy 
and prosperous. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that at the moment of his taking 
office, the “forces of recovery were be- 
sinning to gather momentum.” For 
Many indications, see “Business Trends 


at a Glance” in recent issues.—The 
Editors, 

















SEVENTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


SUMMARY OF 1932 STATEMENT 


AT the close of business De- 
cember 31, 1932, the Company showed total admitted 
assets of $639,455,691.51, an increase of $18,177,558.42 
over the previous year. 

After providing for all known liabilities, including 
legal policy reserve of $529,438,050.00 the Company 
increased its special Contingency Reserve for Adjust- 
ments to $13,500,000, and its General Surplus or Safety 
Fund to $44,070,619.91, making a total Emergency Fund 

. of $57,570,619.91. 

During 1932 the Company paid to its policyholders 
and beneficiaries $105,329,161. Total payments topolicy- 
holders since organization amount to $874,634,682. 


The Company continues its dividends to policy- 
holders during 1933 on the same scale as for 1932, setting 
aside for this purpose a Reserve of $20,302,419. 

New Insurance. Paid-for in 1932 amounted to 
$560,267,147. Insurance in Force at the end of the 


year $3,456,578,156. 


J ohn Hancock Please send me your booklet covering 
personal insurance problems. 


Inquiry Bureau errr rere Tore T re (aaeenae es 


197 Clarendon St. ] Address......... 


Boston, Mass. 
F.M. 4-33 
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The public utility system of... 











Standard Gas and Electric Company 

















serves 1,662 cities and towns of twenty states... combined 
population 6,000,000...total customers 1,603,403... installed 
generating capacity 1,587,682 kilowatts... properties operate 
under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 


ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 


























Wanted: 


Representatives 


FORBES wants men of char- 
acter to represent it in their 
territory. A splendid oppor- 
tunity for those who are 
looking for a side line—for 
those who want extra money 
now —and for those who 
like the opportunity for con- 
tact with the business ex- 
ecutives of their commun- 
ity. The work consists of 
renewing present subscrib- 
ers and of acquainting new 
ones with the scope of this 
publication. 


Liberal commissions paid 
immediately and leads fur- 


nished. 


A number of FORBES 


representatives are now 
earning from $25.00 to 
$150.00 a month. 


For full details detach 


and mail coupon. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 


| want to represent you in 


Please give me full details. 
Name .. 


NE ie tee eee i ace RS ve 


IO aa a isis eins cess kc ees 
[ Please do not reply unless you ] 


can give satisfactory references. 


| diate future on the part 


| especially at the 





T HE LOW Price Field. 
One of the expected 
new cars in the lowest 
price field made its ap- 
pearance last month when 
Chevrolet announced its 
Standard model with an 
f.o.b. price of $455 on the 
coach and $445 on the 
business coupe. An- 
nouncement came in the 
midst of the bank holiday 
and indicated consider- 
able courage as well as 
confidence in the imme- 


of the big Corporation. 
The new model is pointed 
fleet 
market, Chevrolet President Knudsen 
says, which probably means that general 
advertising and promotion work will 
continue to be concentrated largely be- 
hind the Master model which came out 
the first of the year. 

Ford’s smaller and lower priced V-8, 
which had been expected daily by the 
trade in January and February, still is 
behind the scenes, although its exist- 
ence has now been officially made known 
by Henry Ford himself through Arthur 
Brisbane’s MHearst-syndicated column. 
Proposed price is still a matter of specu- 
lation, some guesses running as low as 
$295. Anybody is entitled to a guess. 

All of which has created more con- 
versation about competition in the low 
priced field and probable winners in the 
battle for supremacy. Inside the indus- 
try itself, perhaps the most important 
aspect of this whole development of 
high performance, low priced cars is the 
effect on sale of cars in the middle price 
bracket. Every middle priced car to-day 
is definitely in competition with these 

















smaller automobiles as well as with 
others of its own size and cost. 


ORE TAXES, Less Revenue. Auto- 

motive men have contended that 
their products and their customers have 
been overtaxed consistently and heavily 
by both state and national governments. 
They have propounded steadily and 
forcefully the reasons for their beliefs 
and have fought with logic and argu- 
ment to have the motorists’ tax burden 

| lightened. 

These efforts against discriminatory 
taxes have met with relatively little suc- 
cess. Automotive and gasoline levies 
have been lucrative, easy - to - collect 
taxes, and legislators looking for sources 
of revenue have continued to feed lustily 
at the automotive trough. 

But the old law of diminishing returns 
is beginning to operate. The workings 
of that law bid fair to stop a tide which 
logic and discussions about fairness 
| failed to do more than stem. High taxes 
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on vehicles and gasoline 
have begun to drive so 
many cars from the road 
that a falling off has 
occurred in these reve- 
nues sufficiently large to 
register with state legis- 
lators here and _ there. 

At least this is indicated 
by the fact that proposals 
for reduction in passen- 
ger car registration fees 
have appeared in Arkan- 
sas, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Indiana, 
Kansas, Maryland, Ne- 
braska, North Carolina, 
Ohio, South Dakota and 
Texas. 


GOOD Record. Financial stress for 
many automobile and parts manu- 
facturers must continue for some time 
even though retail sales step well above 
the minimum levels brought about by 
the national business prostration of the 
bank-holiday period.- Dealer organiza- 
tions as well as cash positions must be 
rebuilt in a number of instances; wage 
scales as well as profits must be brought 
up as prosperity comes back again. 
Two facts seem to me to be outstand- 
ing, however, in the performance of 
automotive companies during this de- 
pression. First, the number of actual 
failures has been far less than anyone 
inside or outside the industry would 
have predicted in 1929 had three years 
of continuous decline been envisioned. 
Second, the financial readjustments 
which have been forced on some com- 
panies may strengthen rather than 
weaken their future potentialities. Re- 
duction or postponement of fixed obliga- 
tions through receiverships or revisions 
in capital structure sometimes makes 
possible renewed activities or desirable 
management changes which augur well 
for the future despite the immediately 
unfavorable implications. 


IRST QUARTER Production. 1 otal 

output of cars and trucks for the 
first quarter of this year totalled prob- 
ably around 317,000. Accurate figures 
will not be available for several weeks 
yet. This is about 15 per cent. less than 
were built in the United States and 
Canada during the first three months of 
1932. 

So abnormal have general business 
conditions been during the last sixty 
days that little significance can be at- 
tached to the figures. With the banks 
re-opened, however, and business resum- 
ing something like its normal course. 
the production and sales totals of the 
next three months probably will be 
definitely indicative of what may be ex- 
pected during the last half of the year. 





